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INTRODUCTION 



It Is only In the last few years Chat universities, polytechnics and 
colleges have begun to consider seriously both the systemaclc ^poraisal of 
their teaching functions and the professional competence of their staff as 
teachers. During the 1960s Institutions were preoccupied with recruit- 
ing appropr lacoly qualified and experienced staff and with establishing 
courses to meet the needs of the growing number of students i Many curric- 
ular Innovations were introduced but thert was little opportunity to eval- 
uate their effects In other than (he crudest terms; and few gave any 
consideration to the pattern and style of teaching. Higher education was 
not an established area of research, and the talents of lecturers we* 
rarely used to develop and evaluate their own teaching. Nor was teaching 
ability taken seriously Into account In appointments and promotions. Cood 
teaching was a by-product of advanced study and research (and in applied 
fields relevant professional experience), not a quality that could be cult- 
ivated In its own I'ight. 

However* there are pressing rear.ons why higher education institutions 
should now be giving more attention to their teaching function. The first, 
perhaps, is the scale of higher education today. The size of the teaching 
forco and the number of institutions In the post-secondary sector - to say 
nothing of the manpower and money they represent - are such that questions 
are reasonably asked about their effectiveness In what the public sees as 
their main task* teaching students. Secondly, the pressure of numbers, which 
arou;ied a now interest In teaching methods ten years ago, has been succeeded 
by pressure on resources. Every institution Is now more than ever seeking 
ways to make the most oi its funds. Its staff and Its physical plant. All 
aspects of the educational process - curriculum, teaching patterns and moans 
of assessment - are coming under close scrutiny. Thirdly, there has been a 
growing Interest In the curriculum Itself. The diversification of poly- 
technics and colleges has required their staffs to rethink what has 
previously been offered and to exercise their Imaginations about what it may 
be educationally and socially desirable to offr- In future, and processes 
of curriculum Innovation, which were originally developed in thv schools 
sector, have become Increasingly Influential In higher education. Fourthly, 
because curriculum changes and teaching methods are lnextrUabl> related, 
there has been a growing Interest In the Institutional structures wlthm 
which such changes occur. Thete have already been Innovations in structure 
which range in scale from the new universities and tiie Open University to 
multl-cdmpus polytechnics and new-born Institutes of higher education to 
the creation of new faculties, programmes or modular courses; and the trend 
may well still be accelerating. Lastly, and nost significantly, there has 
been a narked shift In the attitudes of students, and In staf f- student 
relationships, whose Impact Is felt throughout the system of higher 
education. Understandably, the emergence of students as an articulate In- 
fluence on policy-making has had an effect both on what Is taught and how 
It Is taught - and the latter Ins been a growing point of criticism. 

Universities, polytechnics and colleges have responded to all these 
changes, perhaps better than Is generally realized. Higher education In 
Britain is not Inefficient, nor wasteful; It responded to the demand for 
expansion quickly. It has been flexible about curriculum changes, and It 
hos experimented boldly In patterns of organization. It has not, however, 
found it s»o easy to find suitable ways of training and retraining Its staff. 
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Apart from the Intrinsic difficulties In devising the means to do this 
ther^ are three particular constraints which have severely handicapped all 
ventures In this field. The first Is that of authority. Teachers In 
higher educitlon derive their authority from expert knowledge of a subject 
rather Chan from excellence In teaching; and In those areas where such 
knowledge is supplemented or even, occasionally, supplanted by professional 
experience (In ^rti education, medicine and technology for example) ii Is 
still the knowledge of 'good practUt** that U additionally valued and not 
the ability to comnunlcate It to others. Hence, in universities and also, 
but to a lesser extent. In polytechnics and colleges the most Influential 
authority to which a teacher is subjected is the coUeglal authority of his 
peers. There is no group of people (those In authority) In a position to 
prescribe training for another group (those under authority). So the 
diagnosis of a training need has to Include a strong clement of self- 
diagnosis; and that has never been easy. 

The second constraint Is one of attitude. Time spent on curriculum- 
building and evaluation or In seeking to Improve teaching Is formally re- 
garded as part of a lecturer's normal duties, and given no separate recog- 
nition as an additional load. But If they are to be taken seriously, such 
activities can only be pursued at the expense of research, of keeping up to 
date with a subject or maintaining contact vrlth a profession. So, inform- 
ally they are seen as time-consuming diversions which distract a lecturer 
(row the things that count for professional a^ivanccment . Even where 
academic criteria are given less euphasls, as In some colleges and poly« 
technics, j similar effect may follow from bureaucratic Interpretations of 
the teaching role. Whore teaching Is defined in terms of class contact 
hours alone, preparation and evaluation do not count as 'real work' and 
quality becomes Irrelevant. In the long run, the attitude created In 
Institutions by senior staff Is derisive; unless they consistently seek to 
develop and sustain a climate which encourages Interest In teaching, there 
is little chance that It will flourish, except In futile fits and starts 
when some crisis makes lip-service to effective teaching seeni politically 
convenient . 

Finally, there Is the constraint of finance . In-service training In 
the schools sector has always been externally financed. Though staff 
occasionally 'cover' for an absent colleague, In-servlce training has never 
made financial demands on a school's own budget; and secondment for advanced 
training has been encouraged by allowing LEAs to reclaim a large proportion 
of the cost from the DES. In higher education the reverse is true. Apart 
from the teacher education sector, which has shared some of the advantages 
of the schools, in-service training has been financed out of each Institut- 
ion's own budget - and It must compete with the claims of research, lib- 
raries, clerical support and m^ny other Items of expenditure. There Is no 
formal secondment system and study leave Is normally reserved for research 
or for advanced study In the lecturer's own subject. Few have thought it 
profitable to seek qualifications In education; and the lack of appropriate 
cjurses probably reflects the fact that there has been no serious demand for 
them. Utsplte theae constraints, however, a number of Important Initiatives 
have bi.cn taken during the last decade. On the one hand short Introductory 
courses for new staff have boon provided, while on the other, special posts 
have been created to assist existing staff to develop and Implement 
innovations in t<Mching and learning.^ Although the combined effect on the 
average lecturer has probably been small, the experience gained by those 
taking the iniciative has been considerable; and the Interest of senior staff 
IS now beginning to increase. In 1972, however, when we first conceived the 
Idea of research into advanced training in higher education, such Initiatives 
were relatively rare; and their effects were not clearly unaerst^^od. We then 
saw the situation as follows: 

8 
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1 Initiatives « Irecd at Improving teaching had to be planned within 
Individual ln»tli;utlons and related to the specific needs of thoJe 
Institutions at that particular time. 

2 Initiatives necd^'d to be broadly based and to avoid reliance upon a 
slngle-therae approach to Innovation, eg educational television, 
mlcroteachlng or even course design. 

3 Initiatives needed to be professionally planned, Implereented and 
evaluated, Ic those Involved needed to hove o clear conception of 
what they were doing, an awareness of alternative approaches, an 
understupdlng of the growing fund of experience In the field, and 
the capacity to evaluate their own activities. 

4 The number of people with the appropriate background and able to 
takif responsibility for these activities was extremely llmlteci. 
Many of those working within support serviced were probably over 
Specialized. The problem was not a lack of talent but the lack of 
any opportunity to train or retrain for thU kind of work. 

5 Introductory courses tended to oscillate betv.cen a'^^crance to 
simplistic and mechanistic vlewi of teaching an(* fllr::atlon with 
currently fashionable Innovations. Thort was little analysis of 
the teaching problems encountered either by now staff or by their 
more experienced colleagues, 

6 There was little Inst Itut lonally-based ln-ser*lce tr* li.lng for 
experienced staff and little attempt to develop s share rhelr 
expertise. 

7 There was virtually no tradition of se I f -c-; t leal research In Lho 
area of support service activities a«d l:i-servlce training In 
higher education - a point which was strongly emphasized In the 
report of the UGC Educational Technology Subccwmlttce (1972). 

Also Influential at chat time was a recently completed research oroject on 
In-servlce training In the schools sector (Eraut 1972), In which existing 
provision had been sCudled, training needs assessed and experimental courses 
developed and evaluated. This earlier project had Indicated the need for 
•action research' rachcr than 'survey research' In the assessment of train- 
ing needs. Perceptions of training need were largely conditioned by the 
nature of the courses then available so It was necessary xo Introduce and 
demonstrate new patterns of provision and new styles of c6urs«j before people 
could Judge their ro levance and effectiveness. The problem of Judging need 
against what was Currently provided had somehow to be overcome, and the 
development and evaluation of experimental courses had proved to be an 
effective way of tackling It. 

The principal coiicluslons of this earlier research project were: 

1 If In-servlce education was to bo relevant to the professional 

problems of schools, the schools themselves had to play a slRniflc- 
cnt role In promoting It and defining Its character. The prevail- 
ing notion of In-servlce education as the transmission of know- 
ledge about prescribed 'solutions' had to be replaced by one of co- 
operative problem solving In H^ich the resources and experience of 
an external consultant vere shared with those of the clients* 
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2 It WAS posilbU to design short courses which cncouragccl the genuine 
exchange of (professional experlencct fostered atlf-evaluatlon and 
Introduced new perspectives i uhlle ttlH focusing on the problems 
and needs of the parclclpsnts* own Inscltuclons* 

3 Experienced teachers could be prepared for working In or with schools 
according to this slternallve pavadlgm by means of a one-year fulN 
Cine advanced course* 

The advanced course which was developed as part of this earlier reaearch 
prograane subsequently bec<2n)0 An MA In Currtculua Dev«lop-«.it and Education- 
al Technology and soon began to atCiact applicants from the higher education 
sector as well as from schoolteachers* it wa*; therefore proposed that a 
slnllar course should be developed Co meet socio vt the needs for experience 
and expertise In educational (development^ tn higter education* Such a 
course would require so»e prior reaearch Into ^•'atnlng needs, but could also 
denonstr^ce ne%* sty»fs of k*-»cvvlce training, and honce contribute t-o a 
fundanertal re-formuU*;lon of the role of Kwservtce training In higher 
educatlor.. The alms of this research ar/ dovelopmant project, which began 
In October ^973 with thf financial support of Che DepartnQnC of Education and 
Science, thu!» were: 

1 To survey existing provision for training members of faculty 
In higher education Institutions In educational development^. 

c 

2 Tn Investigate the needs fo^ training in this field* 

3 To design prototype courses . Including a one^yesr (ulUclne HA 
course, and to evaluat> the •(fectlvness of these coursea. 

^ To sake recocnoendatlons about future provision* 

NOTES 

1 Throughout this report we have used the tern * training' to refer to all 
activities Involving ataff which are specifically designed to inprove Che 
quality of teaching. Although the cent carries connotations of a 
prescriptive approach which wa wish co avoid, we could find n6 adequate 
alternative. 'Et!ucaClon* is too confusing when the field o( application 
Is ica^lf called 'higher educacion* and where the concept of che 
'educated nan* 1» still a donlnant concern* *S(aff developaent' ia even 
less satisfaccorir, becauae It Is an alai t'achec than an activity. Train* 
ing is just one type of tictlvity which can assist staff to develop their 
talents^ and the not uncoenaon notion ia tnherontly Misleading that staff 
CAn be devvloped (passive) rather than bs encouraged to develop In th^lr 
own way and of their own volition (active) (Eraut l977b). For an alternat- 
ive view however, see Piper and Clatter (1977) 

2 These approaches are discussed In greater detail In Chapter 3. 

3 We use the tern 'educational davelopinent * as an vmbrella terti that Includes 
curriculum developaent, i^ucatltmal technology, and other actlvltlea des- 
igned to Inprove the quality of teaching in an Institution. 

4 For Che purposes of this project, \f% took *hlgher educacion* io Include all 
universities, polytechnics. Institutes of higher education and colleges of 
education, as well as those further education institutions which undertake 
a substantial proportion of degree level work. 
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CURRENT Vp /tSlOH FOX TEACHER TRAINING IN FURTHER AKD HIGHER EDUCATION 



This c>iapt«r glvoa a brief review of current provision Cor teacher training 
In (virthOr end hlghor education. Cor although our research i% focused on ln-> 
service training and educational development » there are several reasons Cor 
setting It in this broader context. Firstly, the three oaln foms of 
provision in higher ^ucatlon > Initial training courses, Ui-servlce courses 
and Consultancy with teaching support units - are closely related In nost 
institutional end oCttn the sane person or the saae unit S responsible for 
all three. Secondly, euny Initial training courses ^^e also attended by a 
significant minority of laore experienced teachers. Thirdly* eost initial 
training and in-service courses touch upon at least one aspect of educa*'tlon> 
al development and some allot it as much as half the tiiae avallable^^ 
Fourthly, the design and provision of Inltl/tl and in-service courses is one 
of the fluiin tasks to vhlch our MA grSiiuatea find themselves ccenltted. 
Finslly, training policy and practice la usually a good Indicator of the 
cliiMte of an institution, and this is a crltUal factor in educational 
development. 

TRAINING PROVISION IN FURTHER EDUCATION 

The further education sector la transitional between th^ schools sector and 
the higher education sector in Us attitude towards training. Training ts 
not mandatory but it is Strongly enCouragedi the kind of training that is 
appropriate may be open to debate but the principle is "ncvt. About a third 
of the further education lecturers (out of a total of about 66,0OC^ hold a 
teaching cr?tiClcatc and* a situation unlike that in the higher education 
sector, most oC the provision foc< their training is external. Two routes 
^o ctrtifUation have Ken usrd prevteusly - one vU the colleges of 
education (Technical)^ and one via courses leading to the City and Guilds 
further Education Teachers Certificate. 

Th^ colleges oC education (Technical) have all been created since the 
var and their main purpose has been to serve colleges of further education 
ano technical colleges by providing a variety of courses suitable for spec- 
ialist teachers. More recently they have Included scae polytechnic staff 
amongst their students. Alt have a basic pre-service werQf icate course 
Ijsting for a Cull acadeialc yeart a four*terca certificate ccurse C^r serv* 
ing teachers in which two terns are spent at the .ollege and two terns 
teaching at the student's own institution^ and various day-release courses 
leading to certificates, diplomas and sometines SEds^. these i.olleges hav» 
also extended their activities to provide networks of college <;entre» which 
enable serving teachers to attend, on a part*tlme day or block-release 
patcern» courses Ustlng over two ^e^rs. Garnttt for inktAme has es\db* 
lishfd centres in tvelve institutions In the «j»outh of l^ngUnd. To provide 
some Idea of stse, Garnett, which is the second largest of th (ollrge», 
catered in l9'5/6 for about ^00 full-time pre*servic« students and aboMt 
500 part->c ime ln»servlee students. 

A shi^rter course leading to a Further Education Tcashers Certificate 
has been offered by the City and Guilds of London In%cito(<^ sinct; 1969. tt 
Is Intended mainly Cor part-«time teachers ur far &crvtog full^tiMe teachers 
who have been able to take a full-clae course of teacher training. Over 
15,000 teachers have received this lertificate and now about 3500 pass each > 
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year. Students attend !in 'approved* technical jcol lege for about ISO hours 
study on the 'principles and Methods of teaching* and thl» Includes a codip- 
ulsory 30 hours teaching pract*ce of which )2 hours muit be under super- 
vision. The syllabus is laid down by the institute but within this the 
approved technical colleges urt respnslble for the content And organitstion 
of course work and exaainatlons. The Institute Appoints ;irea assessors who 
visit folleges and co-ordinate standards ol assessaent. 

Courses for teachers in further education have also been offered for 
sooe years by the Royal Society of Arts and the College of Preceptors. 

Although in a socacwhat different category, it is also vorth sentior.lnS 
the Further Education Staff College at Cooabe Lodge. Established In i960 
with the principle objective of improving the efficiency of further educat- 
ion establishnents it has crganlred numerous study conferences and short 
courses for senio? personnel in education, industry and guvernitent in which 
developaents in the FE sector are analysed. Conferences have Covered a 
wide ranfte oi topics such as science education, general studies, guidance, 
the »anagesent ci change i etc. , Significantly, It was a Coonb^ Lod(;e conf- 
erence In 1973 which called for *specifi« plans to b<} prepared for Intro* 
ducing the Janes Third Cycle Into FC*. It was pointed out then that of Che 
50,000 FE teachers then etaployed only one third were teacher trained and 
thac this meant there was a particular need for staff development progratosaes 
to l^rove teaching standards, to prepare staff for change, ard new respons- 
ibilities and to enhance job satisfaction*. (Coombe Ledge 1973> 

The James Report had recoomended thati 

*... all FE colleges should have a suitably qualified member of staff 
designated as its professional tutor, with similar responsibilities 
for drawing up a training prograene for Its staff. All FE teachers 
In full-time servlte should have the right to third cycle facilities 
or. a scale not less than that suggested above for teachers in primary 
and secondary schools, and the m4ny part-time specialises who work in 
FE should have Opportunities to take suitable part-time courses of 
education and tralnlni^. 

This suggestion was supported by a Joint ACFHE/AfTl^ working party which 
reported on staff development^ in 1973. Amongst its rec ocnendat Ions were the 
fol lowlngt 

I A senior staff member should be isade funwtlonelly re&pontlbU for 
staff deveUpmenc 

^ 2 the principal should havt? authority to approve the attendance of 
members at courses, conferences, etc. 

1 A review should be made at college level of the effectiveness of the 
staff development progrataoe* 

4 Regular discussion about che teachei's performance should t^ke place 
between teacher and departmental head. 

These have now been accepted, at least In principle, by nost colleges, and a 
number now ha«e quite explicit and far-reaching staff development schemes, 
often linked with colleges of education (Technl«;4l) or their regional cent- 
res. 

Another change which is likely to have far reaching lepllcatlonk for 
tsaining is the reurganixation of large areas of further education provision 
by two re«.enLly created bodies - the Technician Education Council (TEC) ^nd 
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the Business Education Council (BEC) . TEC In particular - partly because 
of the number of courses It will eventually validate and partly because of 
the rigorous demands It Is making In connection with course design - Is 
already creating a demand for training and support hitherto unseen In this 
sector* 

In Its own Journal (TEC l9/5) the council outlined Its expectations as 
fol lows: 

'Validation procedures wUl enable the Council to approve a college 
programme in terms of alms» structure* admission requirements, content 
and methods of assessment; to satlafy itself that the college has 
adequate resources to operata such a programme; and th^t the college 
has developed an adequate mechanism for ensuirlng continued accept- 
ability of »!ie pro^-amme to Industry and other Interested bodies.' 

A scrips of policy statements and circulars have Indicated the Importance 
the council places upon the statement of clear objectives, the provision of 
suitable teaching methods to achieve these, and the setting of appropriate 
assessment standards to measure attainment. 

The need for support for teachers In designing and Implementing their 
courses In this way has been recognized and workshops have already been 
provided at Coombe Lodge, North East London Polytechnic, Garnet t College and 
elsewhere. Tho Council for Educational Technology has designed a 'Learning 
Package for the TEC Unit Syllabus writers' Intended for u^e by individual 
teachers or In workshops. 

BEC has, as yet, not been Influential In the training area. This Is 
due mainly to tho fact that a large part of the Job of designing BEC courses 
will be undertaken by the council's own boards. In so doing It 5eeks to 
avoid both duplication of effort In Individual colleges and escalation of 
curriculum development costs. Nevertheless the council hopes and expects 
that, gradually, colleges will wish to devise their own courses, and that 
this will lead to the demand for training and support already experienced In 
relation to TEC validated programmes. 

The provision of teacher training In further education Is clearly 
diverse and complicated but the long delayed publication of the Haycocks 
Report (ACSTT 1977), and the largely supportive circular DES 11/77 which 
followed It' have brought a new clarity to the situation. 

The report recommends an obligatory one-year part-time period of In- 
service training for n^w entrants to the KE teaching service; and also pro- 
poses that about a third of the new entrants should have the opportunity of 
a second year of training, on the same basis as year 1 and leading to cert- 
ification* An Important a>pect of the recommendations is tlie weight att- 
ached Lo regular release time for training purposes. All new entrants to 
full-Oime teaching with less than three years full-time teaching experience 
woul/ be released for one day a week for a year and have a period of block 
relclse of about four weeks. They would have their teaching time reduced 
by 2^per cent duripfrJtJ^ls period. U is further recommended that there 
shouldvbe at lea^itone pV^fess lona I tutor In every further education college 
and thattfrnW'^tutors shou rd themse Ives receive special training.^ These 
proposals should be Implemcn^ied by 1981, by which time provision sltould be 
made for the equivalent of up to 5 per cent of the FE teaching forg|>to be 
engaged In In-service training. aif / 

Circular 11/77 accepts the proposals (or Induction training but doubts 
whether thoy can be Implemented by 1981, as originally suggested. It also 
considers that progress could be made towards a 3 per cent (not 5 per cent) 
target for tn-servlce training without specifying when suth a target might 
reasonably- be expected to be reached. Local education authorities arc 
askod to request tho regional advisory councils to prepare and submit plans 
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on the basis of the guidance offered In the ACSTT report, giving priority to 
^systematic Induction for staff without previous training or teaching ex- 
perience. 

Planning is now under way and U looks as though most of the new 
provision will be validated by the CNAA. Several institutions have 
submitted proposals to the CNAA for providing ACSTT-type courses for FE 
teachers. The council, for its part, has set up a further education board 
and begun the process of validating courses, most of which lead to the 
award of a Certificate In Educ«^tlon after two years of part-time study. 7 
Several courses have now been approved. The Council Is also discussing the 
possibility of 'transfer of credit' .arrangements with the City and Guilds 
Institute, the Royal Society of Arts and the College of Preceptors; and has 
agreed In certain circumstances to allow some remission to teachers taking 
CNAA-valldated certificate courses who have previously obtained a City and 
Guilds (730) Certificate. 

A general format for these CNAA-valldated courses now appears to be 
developing. While there are many variations between Institutions, most of 
the courses include the following topics: FE in its social and historical 
context, the characteristics and needs of students, v.ourse planning, factors 
Influencing student learning, teach ing methods and assessment. All include 
a period of supervised teaching practice. 

Two further ACSTT reports have now been published but neither has yet 
been commented upon by the DES: *The Training of Adult Education and Part- 
Time Further Education Teachers' (March 1978) and 'Training Teachers for 
Education Management In Further and Adult Education' (Ajgust 1978). Both 
seek to extend training requirements In these areas and bring thorn Into line 
,vlth those recojwnended In the first ACSTT report. Reactions to these later 
reports are now being sought from local education authorities and regional 
advisory councl Is. 



COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 



Colleges of education differ from other higher education Institutions in 
their training needs for two main reasons: 

1 Nearly all their staff are qualified teachers, and most of them are 
also very experienced teachers. So there is little apparent need 

V for training related to their teaching function. 

2 Most staff arc recruited In raid-career and need postgraduate 
qualifications to participate fully in the teaching of diversified 
and upgraded courses. Hence colleges have an excellent record In 
seconding staff to advanced courses and supporting further study. 

Their position, however. Is not that simple. Teaching In a collegQ Is very 
different from school teaching. The problems of course design arc partic- 
ularly difficult In teacher education. Linking theory with practice In 
professional training Is a challenging task for which scnool teaching prov- 
ides little preparation. The supervision of teaching practice Is an entir- 
ely new role for college teachers, especially when It Involves types of 
schools In which they have never taught. Perhaps the special advantages of 
having a staff of qualified teacht-rs have created a sense of false security. 
Certainly »ery f«w colleges mount either Induction or In-servlce courses for 
their stafi^i and ic is unusual for secondments to be used to strengthen 
anything but. subject expertUc. Most college staff who have taken courses 
In educatlon.ll development have been expected to teach It to students 
rathor than apply It to Iraprovlng the college's own teaching. 
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Until recently the main source of In-servlce provision related to coll- 
ege teaching was the programme of courses organized by the Department of 
Education and Science. Many of these courses concerned educational tech- 
nology, and It Is In this area that an Important attempt to Improve college 
teaching on a co-opracive basis was Initiated by the Council for Educational 
Technology In 1972. 

The Colleges ot Education Learning Programmes Project began with the 
aln of supporting the application of the pcinclplob and practices of educa- 
tional technology to the education and training of school teachers. The 
intention was to Involve the colleges m tht production of learning packages 
vhlch would prove useful In the lniti«il tr.unlnp, ul teachers. As the project 
proceeded, more and more attention {ot.ui>ed on the needs of college teachers 
as they themselves defined them: and this rarely led to inter-lnstltutlonal 
production of packagtfs.. A recent article by, the ^o-ordinator (Neville 1976) 
Indicates this shift of emphasis towardi> one of the earliest st»ited alms of 
the project - self diagnosis of needs. 

•What the (college) principals In their wisdom told the team was that 
If changes were to be effective with tutors what was needed apart from 
patience was not a prescriptive but a diagnostic approach to tutors* 
perceived problems i informatlop on solutions for those who had diagnosed 
th'>lr own problems, with a consultancy service to help others define 
clearly what their problems really were. 

'It Is not unrealistic to suninarlsc the performance of the project by 
saying that It has generally failed when It has succumbed to the tempt- 
ation to be prescriptive and succeeded when It has worked with tu.ors 
towards a clear diagnosis of their own problems.* 

The roaln outcomes of the project are the CELPIS catalogues of materials, thr 
CELP consultancy service and a work shop/cunfo rem e scrvite. Ihf workshup 
conferences^ usually last for about four days and cover themes related tu 
curriculum development and educational technology. They are arranged by the 
project team^^ at the request of colleges, and again the comments of the co- 
ordinator are significant (particularly In view of the findings ot our own 
research) • 

•The two key factors In the success of these workshop conferences have 
been the detailed planning to ensure a close match with the perceived 
needs of the participants and the availability of skilled consultants 
.... It Is this ability to bring in outside experts both to plan and 
to expedite the workshops that has made them a particularly valuable 
contribution to the Staff development programme at the colleges of 
education.' (Neville '976) 

It remains to be seen whether this growing Interest In Improving the quality 
of college teaching will survive the traumas of closures, mergers and divers- 
ification. Certainly the preparation and validation of new BEd courses has 
given opportunities for new thinking about structures even If the classroom 
has disappeared behind a flurry of paper dlplomi»-y. The urgency of divers- 
ification has turned attention away from empirlc*.lly-based curriculum develop- 
ment and the quality of teaching towards the composition of proposals and the 
acquisition of higher qualifications. However, the seeds of growth are 
there for those who ean spare t lir.e away from the politics of survival. 
Substantial numbers of college staff have begun to participate In higher 
education conferences, research Into and evaluation of teacher education 
courses Is becoming more frequent (Alexander 1978; Collier 1978), and the 
need to expand in-service work may well result In changes in teaching style 
which transfer back to pre -services courses. 
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UNIVERSITIES 

Although the Association of University Teachers (AUT) had approached the 
Cortwlttee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals with proposals for the 
training of university teachers In 1961, It was perhaps characteristic of 
the university sector that the Hale Consmlttee which reported on university 
teaching methods In 196A recommended a central body to prowote a programme 
of research. On training it w«s more equivocal because: 

'the weight of university opinion was decidedly In favour of leaving 
this matter to be dealt with informally- at a departmental level.' 

However, the majority of university teachers were In favour of the view 
that *newly-appolnted university teachers should receive some form of 
organised Instruction or guidance on how to teach.' The committee therefore 
concluded that: 

•the present arrangements. If such thoy can be called, seem to us to 
be more haphazard than Is desirable, and result In much university 
teaching beln^ less effective than It should be.' 

After Hale, research Into teaching methcls was encouraged, chiefly among 
psychologists, and began to be disseminated by lectures, books and 
conferences: the Society for Research Into Higher Education was founded, 
and the University Teaching Methods Unit was created at the London 
University Institute of Education (cf Beard (1970) for an excellent 
account of thl^ approach). ' 

Another conwlttec, chaired by Sir Brynmor Jones, reportlng.,on 'Audio 
Visual Aids In Higher Scientific Education' In 1965, also emphasized re- 
search, together with the provision and co-ordination of equipment and 
facilities. One or two universities had already founded audio-visual 
centres, and the UGC funded 'high activity centres' for the 1967-72 
quinquennium. This educational technology tradition developed rapidly 
during the late 1960s with a strong emphasis on television (Maclean 1968), 
though some units also took a broader 'educational development' perspective 
(HacKenzle 1970). 

Training courses, both Initial and In-servlce, began to be more 
frequent, though they received little official encouragement. Moreover, 
they tended to reflect the Interests of those who offered them rather than 
the needs of those whc attended them. Lectures wer^ dominated by reports 
of research, exhortations to experiment and demonstrations of visual aids; 
and little actual training was given. 

The National Union of Students, far from satisfied with the progress 
made, established a 'Commission on Teaching In Higher Education', whose 
report (NUS 1969) called for compulsory training for *ll lecturers. Among 
Us many outspoken criticisms was the following: 

'A new lecturer has a great deal to learn. He has to adjust himself 
either to a completely new environment or eMe to being on the other 
side of what Is still very much a fence, to progress In one step from 
being taught to teaching Itself. The arts and technique of lecturing 
are complex. To assume that a lecturer entering the profession will 
automatically have satisfactory abilities In this direction Is of 
course nonsense.' 
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to consldar the future provision fur the training of university teachers. 
The group reported a year later and amongst Its suggestions were the 
following: 

1 Each university should provide a 2-3 day Induction for all new 
staff, covering the organization and government of the *univer«lty , 
the central services provided and the teaching aids avallabla. 

2 Departments should offer Induction to syllabusas, student progress* 
course loads, departmental policy and organization* 

3 During his or her first year of service ^ach new lecturer should 
be strongly encouraged to attend a course of Initial training In 
university teaching extending over several terms or concentrated 
Into two whole weeks. 



A Such an Initial course should provide opportunity for the 
practising of basic teaching skills, and there should be an 
opportunity £nr new staff to receive help In Improving their 
performance . 

5 New lecturers should be allowed sufficient time for training 
purposes, and they might be appointed one month early to benefit 
from such training* 

6 An experienced member of each departmant might be nominated to help 
new stoff, by acting as counsellor or adviser; and an experienced 
member of each department should be rasponsible for keeplng'vln 
touch with .developments In teaching and learning In higher 
education so that he could advise the department on such matters. 

7 After a period of three to seven years service, each lecturer 
should have the opportunity of attending one or more advanced;' 
courses for training, lasting one week} the object being to 
provide an opportunity for the dissemination and discussion of the 
results of recent research In teaching and learning and for the 
exchange of views on conroon problems. (Main 1975) 

The working group also reconnended the setting up of a co-ordinating 
committee to keep the training needs of teachers under continuous ravlew, . 
to disseminate Information, to encourage development, and to offer advice 
to unlvars It las on the principles on which their Internal training 
arrangemants might be drawn up; 

The coftnlttee, called the Co-ordinating Committee for' the Training 
of Unlvarsity Teachers, was set up In 1972. It included representatives 
from the CVCP, UGC, AUT and NUS. A full-time co-ordinating and research 
officer waft appointed In 1973*^^ The work of the cotnmlttee slnco that time 
has involved Its members In (1) collecting and analysing university 
responses to the recommendations of the original working group, (2) 
surveying training provision In British universities, and (3) assisting 
universities and a number of educational organlsatlops to explore current 
problems and future developments In staff training* Conferences and work- 
shops on a national and regional level have helped to stimulate and 
support activities, particularly in training new lecturers and have 
considered, among other things, the Implications of the recent agreement 
between the AUT and the Universities Panel on the question of probation* 
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The connitcee'i publicadons Impetus and Nexut contain short articles and 
details of current acClvlCles. 

Introduction? or inUUl training courses are now almost standard 
procedure in most InsCituCions. A recent report (Main 1975) stated that: 

*All but four of the British universities offered a course for new 

teaching staff In 1974«S In addition Co this, four of the 

Scottish universities and three of the Welsh colleges combine re- 
sources to offer Joint courses on a regional basis.' 

It is now cstiraatcd that 70X of new teaching staff universicics avail 
themselves of the opportunity to attend such courses. A course normally 
lasts for three or four days and combines an introduction Co the 
organization and services available, with several sessions devoted to 
such topics as teaching methods, the preparation and use of audio-visual 
material, assessment, counselling and marking. Thcr« are vide variations 
in the content of such courses and the manner in which they are Conducted. 

These initial courses provide a useful first step, but they cannot be 
said to constitute a complete staff training programme. Attempts to extend 
the programme beyond the introductory phase have been sporadic and varied. 
Some universities organize follow-up seminars or workshops for newly 
appointed staff to which experienced staff are also invited. These 
generally deal. In more depth, with topics originallv covered in the 
introductory course; and they sometimes lead to Small groups being formed 
to carry out projects or to discuss each other's teaching problems. Others 
organize lecture progratmes with outside speakers. The response is best 
described as 'patchy* and few universities would claim, to be running 
successful in-service training programmes. ^ 

While the idea of initial training was gradually gaining official 
acceptance, teaching methods and educational technology units were them- 
selves undergoing change (Eraut l97Sa). Their interests broadened, the 
various traditions grew closer together and the more successful units were 
.isslroiUtcd Into the general life of their parent institutions. One recent 
development, the use of video-recording to analyse one's own teaching, 
draws on both the psychological and television production traditions: and 
it is now widely used on introductory courses. Many small groups of 
experienced teachers have also reviewed Cheir teaching in this way, and a 
tradition of self-help groups has developed in seme ereas. Considerable 
Impetus was given to these developments by two UGC-sponsorcd projects - ^ 
the Small Croup Teaching Project at East Anglia and Improving Teaching in 
SnaU Groups at University College, London - and by the small group 
teaching section of the Higher Education Learning Project (Physics).^* 

Educational technology units had always claimed with some Justification 
that the most valuable form of in-service training was the co-operative 
production of audio^visual resources and learning packages; and now a new 
tradition of co-operative research and development on teaching methods was 
also beginning ^ evolve. Course evaluation became a major area of concern 
and Joint Investigations and experiments were carried out in which members 
of support units offered advice and assistance to academic departments. 
The rationale for this 'consultancy approach' to in-servi(;e education was 
being developed at Sussex throughout the period (Eraut 1972, 1975a, l977a)| 
and seemed to meet the need for a more clearly defined relationship between 
the support units and those wao;u they were supposed to support. 

?OLYTECHNICS 

Though polytechnics Inherited »any of the traditions of the further 
education sector, they have Increasingly taken on higher proportions of 
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degree-level work. Hence subject qualifications are as Important as In 
univeralttcs but they still see themselves primarily as teaching rather 
than researching Institutions. They were later than many universities and 
colleges in developing support servicas» but when they turned their 
attention to improving the quality of teaching and learning in the early 
1970s, their approach was note 'businesslike' and progress was. both more 
unifonn and (nore rapid. By 1976 fifteen of the thirteen polytechnics had 
full-time posts for organizing tn-servlc« coursct. (Trlckey 1976), twelve 
had laade attendance on In-scrvlcc courses mandatory for new staff 
(Mortimer 1975) and all but two had Introduced lndU(«.ion courses. There Is 
even the possibility that all polytechnics as well is colleges of further 
education will be considered subject to the reconattendat ions of the ACSTT sub" 
committee on mandatory initial training with part-time release (see page 8). 

Introductory courses usually last between two and ten days (Harding 
*974; Mortimer 1975). They arc rather longer Chan Che corresponding uni- 
versity courses and provide specific training in lectus*ng, tutorial 
teaching and the use of visual aldo as well as some familiarization with 
alternative techniques. Many polytechnics also have a follov-up programme 
of weekly meetings, and this too is sometimes mandatory. It offers the 
opportunity to return to the bai^ic teaching methods in greater depth, ^ 
giving greater attention to possible variations and to problems of student 
learning; and it is often at this follow-up stage chat many educational 
development topics arc first Introduced - curriculum planning, evaluation 
and feedback, rcsourcc-ba'sed learning, etc. 

These developments in initial training will be further consolidated 
over the next few years, but to what extent will Chey lead to parallel 
developments in the In-scrvlcc training of experienced staff? Because the 
introductory course and its follow-up usually constitute the major part of 
a polytechnic's formally organized in-service training programme, there 
have been attempts to Involve experienced Htaff at the follow-up stage 
rather than arrange a duplicate programme. Hot/ever, many Inst itut . 'jns do 
run an additional prograntne of short courses; and these courses frequently 
cover educational development topics. The commonest titles (Trlckey 1977) 
are still AV and TV techniques, possibly reflecting the historical^develop- 
ment of support services in polytechnics. As with the universities,, ^thc 
earliest appointments tended to be in the field of media services, tnough 
these were shortly followed by appointments mor^ closely concerned with, 
teaching methods and course design (Trlckey 1977). 

The total impact of formal In-scrvlcc courses on experienced staff is 
probably still fairly small, but there are a number of factors peculiar to 
polytechnics which could alter this situation: 

The National AfSoclatlon of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education (NATFHE) may be seeking to follow up its 197A policy 
statement on Educational Technology 1^, which urged that in-service 
training should be provided at all levels*, 

The strong emphasis on initial training may expand as new staff 
acquire a taste for educational discussion. 

Competition for Students may lead to a greater focus on the quality 
of teaching, although we finu no evidence for this yet. 

Mergers with 'Colleges of education and reductions in the nuni)cr of 
teacher training places have caused some polytechnics to consider 
thi».po5SibIlity of tr/^nsferr Ing a part of this teacher training 
expertise into in-service work with their own staff, this ~" 
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!tecnln]$lv logical seep has not proved easy to Implemcnc due to 
dlfferisnces between the skills and attitudes required In the 
training of school teachers and those necessary for successfully 
working with teachers In higher education. Nevertheless) a growing 
number of college staff have successfully adapted and are now 
contributing towards polytechnic training progranvnes. 

More continuous pressure for the in->scrvlcv training of experienced staff 
is provided by SCEDSIP, the Standing Committee for ^educational Services in 
PolytachnlcSi which was formed In 1972. Although originally concerned with 
the advancement of educational service units for educational technology, 
audio*visual media and the production of learning resources, by 1975 It was 
already expressing interest In in-service training (Habtshaw 1975). Then In 
Hay 1976, recognising the implications of the changes taking place as this 
sector of higher education was reorganized In a difficult economic climate, 
SCEOSIP issued a policy statement calling for particular attention to be 
paid to the continued development of educational development services, 
especially in-service training. 

Another important factor could be the Council for National Academic 
Awar^is (CNAA). It Is already clear that the council expects to see a well 
organised scheme of Initial training when making a quinquennial visit; and 
If this extends to In-servlce courses for more experienced staff, many 
polytechnics will feel obliged to give it greater priority. In this 
connection It Is interesting to note that the council set up a Resources 
fot Learning working party in 1975, and that the working party's report 
argues that the effective use of learning resources depends to a consider- 
able extent on the existence of a well designed and In-scrvlce training 
progranine* It stresses the need for In-service courses and for opportunities 
for staff to follow up such courses with more sustained study elsewhere. 

The Implications of the Haycocks Repoi^t for polytechnics (ACSTT 1977)^^ 
are not entirely clear. They are specifically mentioned once In the report, 
but not all polytechnics see the proposals as applying to their own staff. 
Indeed, the London and Home Counties Regional Advisory Council for 
Technological Education suimed up the position az fullowsr 



*... uhe Working Party Is clear that Polytechnic staff on th», whole 
believe that existing courses leading to the Certificate of Education 
are of little relevance to^^em and expect courses to take account of 
the differing needs of those teaching mainly advanced courses and those 
teaching mainly non-advanced courses.* ^London and Home Counties 
RAC 1978) 

In tic London area, following consultation with SCEDSIP, a collaborative 
scheme was Implemented to enable Individual Institutions to build on their 
existing provision from their own staff, while at the same time drawing 
upon the expeirlence of their neighbours. 

Thus th<^ effect of the Haycocks Report on the polytechnics has been 
twofold. First, thoy have begun to Involve themselves In the training of 

I college staff; and second, thoy have botn stimulated to Increase their 
* iturts to Involve their own staff In Institutional training programmes. 

We must remember, however, that a well organized programme of courses 
does not guar.intee either attendance or Impact; and many polytechnic 
educational service units stress Informal rather than formal In-servlce 
training, "^hcy would argue that tho most productive In-servlce training 
arisi's out uf col l.iburat iun itt cduc.itiunal dcvt lppment t/etween a department 
and an edut.ition.il sorvito unit. Hence, the most Important outtomo of a 
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fonully mounted In-servlcc course might be the Improved coowunlcat Ion 
between tha participants and the staff of tne service unit rather than a 
sudden enllghtment or Improvement In teaching skills. To organUe courses 
without the staff who couW follow up opportunities for educational 
development might In the long run prove to be- an Inadequate strategy. 

THE' NATIONAL ARENA 

Although neither of the national Initiatives advocated by the Hale and 
Brynmor Jones Conmlttee was adopted, othe/ lesi ambitious experiments were 
started with the encouragement of the DES In the maintained sector and the 
UCC In the university sector. The DES programme for Introducing closed 
circuit television Into colleges of education In the late 1960s was matched 
by UCC support for 'high activity centres' In universities during the 1967- 
72 quinquennium. Then, while tMs new support for educatitnaT technology 
was being consolidated, attention shifted to the Inlt^lai training of 
lecturers. Throughout tUe 1970s working groups and cotriHlttees at natl-onal 
level have beer making reconmendat Ions about Initial training, leading 
rather than following developments at Inst Itut lon.'tl level; and we have al- 
ready reported their findings as well «s the strong support offered by the 
CNAA, the Council for Educational Technology and, until recently, the UCC. 

V In parallel with these changes at official level, the last decade has 
also seen a growth of Interest In higher education research and teaching 
among learned societies and professional organisations. The Association for 
Prograraned Learning and Educational Technology, the British Universities 
Filra Council and the National Euucatlonal Closed Circuit Television 
Association provide for specialist Interesjts while the Society for Research 
In Higher Education has expanded from Its early concentration on teaching 
methods and psychological research. ^5 Subject asso iatlons have also begun 
to hold regular meetings on higher education teaching, especially the- 
Institute of Physics, the Chemical Society and the In*titute of Biology. 
Many of these organisations now hold regular regional meetings as well as 
an annual conference; and they sponsor a wide range of publications. 
Whereas In 1967 one could have assembled all those with a professional or 
semi-professional concern for teaching In higher education Into a single 
room, today one could not accommodate thom at a large conference. Though 
^ Interest may still appear to be very low within Individual departments 
and Institutions, there Is now an active and complex network of people, 
activities, publications and organisations. 

The significance for this report o'f this highly ramified network Is 
twofold. Firstly, It helps to legitimate activities In Individual 
Institutions and the general climate In which training takes place. 
Secondly, It constitutes a major pa^c of the training provision Itself. 
It could Indeed be argued that a careful Introduction Into the appropriate 
blanch of the appropriate association was the best possible approach to 
In-scrvlce training for many lecturers. 

The Nuffield Foundation was another Important Influence on educational 
development In higher educirtlon. It not only provided financial support for 
a scales of Inter-lnstltutlonal projects but also publicised them and 
assisted with their dissemination, thus Influencing the general climate of 
opinion rather more than most other grant-giving Institutions. Though 
never explicitly concerned with training, the In-servlce education of the 
participants and their departments was always an Implicit aim. On the one 
hand these projects were Intended to exploit the possible advantages of 
mter-lnstltutlonal co-operation In curriculum development, while on the 
other they were designed to create networks of self-help groups which 
could 'train each other on the Job'. This second aim gradually Increased 
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In Imporcanct during the course of the decade > while the first aim also 
underwent considerable modification (Hewton 1977). Whereas the main aim of 
the first project (the Inter University Biology Project 1969-72) was to 
prepare and share learning packages (Dowdeswell 197^), this became only one 
of four sub-projects when the Hlghfer Education Learning Project (Physics) 
was begun in 1973. This HELP project also researched Into student motlva- 
'^tlon and developed techniques of small group teaching (Black and Ogborn 
1977); unlike Its predecessors, It ran several training courses for 
lecturers as part of the dissemination process. 

More recently, '.he Ku/fleld Foundation has sponsored Its own Internal 
project In the fom of a Group for Research and Innovation In Higher 
Education <GRIH£). Though fonrally concerned with research, there was an 
Inpllclt training function In the group's conferences and publications 
(CRIHE 1975), vhlle network-building was an Important aim, and the whole 
project has certainly had an Influence well beyond tHe regular attenders at 
meetings of the professional associations we described earlier. 

Finally, we should mention the Increasing number of training courses 
which aim to recruit at regional or national level. The University Teaching 
Methods Unit at London University has been running short courses and 
seminar scries for more than a decade (Beard 1974; UTMU 1976; Piper and 
Clatter 1977). Surrey University has also been a regular provider, 
•specially for lecturers In mathematics, science and engineering (Elton and 
Kilty 1975). We shall not attempt to catalogue these shorter courses as the 
provision is constantly changing. However, It Is now a reasonable expect- 
ation that the motivated lecturer will be able to find a course on his own 
topic at least once a year. Hence It would be a mistake to think that 
higher education lecturers are necessarily limited by the ava I labl 1 1 1 ty of 
courses within their own institutions. 

Longer award-bearing education courses have also begun to recruit more 
students from further education and higher education and several courses 
at diploma, advanced diploma, BA and BEd level have become available. The 
CNAA hnve also (1960) received proposals for masters degrees for teachers 
In further education, 

DEVELOPMENTS IN OTHER COUNTRlfeS 

This review of provision would not be complete without some Indication of 
developments overseas. In the UnJ^ted States, for example, short In-servlce 
courses for experienced staff were bccomlTig quite conwon In the rald-l960s, 
especially In audio-visual aids, television and prograwned learning. A more 
general approach to education development was beginning to be formulated 
(Eraut 1967; Haney 1968; Stewart 1969); and a few long (5-7 weeks) 
advanced courses for college and university staff were organized under 
federal auspices. By the early 1970s several universities had Initiated 
doctoral programoes In educational technology, and a career pattern had 
btcomo firmly established. The main approach to in-service education, 
however, was through consultancy by educational service units; and ad- 
vanced training was concentrated on providing people to staff such units. 
Another developmant has been the increasing use 'of course evaluation 
questionnaires and the formal recognition of teaching proficiency as a 
major factor in promotion (Woodbury 1975; Flood Page 1974). Some graduate 
schools run courses In the teaching of their subjects, while others have 
Introduced a Doctor of Arts prograinne for college teachers which gives 
equal weight to their subject and teaching expertise (Dressel 1977), 
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As In the UK» there Is a flourishing network of specialist profesalonal 
associations, and most subject associations have sections concerned with 
higher education teaching, sonc even running their own Journals* 

An excellent account of one of the most prominent educational service 
units Is given In Davis (1976), and an Important document which .has In- 
fluenced the thinking of many of those Involved with training In this 
country has been 'Faculty development In a time of entrtnchment* (Group 
for Human Development In Higher Education 1974). The cut-backs in /nor lean 
education preceded those In this country by about two years and the 
Channe document was written In a way that reflected these changes but at 
tlic same time Indicated how training and staff development could help in 
adapting to the new circumstances. 

Outside the US and the UK there was very little Interest In the In- 
service training of higher education teachers until the early 1970s. There 
were occasional courses on visual aids, but few systematic Institutional 
attempts were made to Improve teaching apart from the pioneering work of 
the Centre for the Study of Higher Education at Melbourne (Falk 1971) and 
the Institute for Studies in Higher Education In Copenhagen (Thornsen 1972). 
Recently, however. Interest has expanded rapidly. There are several new 
programmes In Australian (Killer 1977) and Canadian universities, there Is 
a national programme In Sweden (National Board 1977), and there have been 
a number of relevant conferences In Gennany (Massey 1976), Ireland (&oug 
1977) and the Netherlands. 



1 Wo do not In fact support a strong emphasis on educational develop-^ 
mcnt In Initial training, but it Is common practice. 

2 Garnctt, Bolton. Huddcrsfleld and Wolverhampton. The last two are now 
parts of polytechnics. 

3 In Wales teachers may obtain a Certificate In Education (FE) by 
following corrscs run Jointly by University College, Cardiff and the 
University of Wales Institute of Science and Technology. 

4 The certificates Offered by the colleges of education (Technical) arc 
equivalent to the teacnlng certificate obtained by school teachers, 
but the much shorter City and Guilds (730) certificate Is not of 
equal standing although many ucl l-qua I If led teachers take It. 

5 Association of Colleges of Further and Higher Education and Assoclatiun 
of Principals of Technical Institutions. 

6 The term 'staH development' Is rarely defined. In some contexts It 
appears to refer primarily to opportunities for ln<-servlce education 
and/or the acquisition of further qualifications. In others It seems 
to be a euphfmlsm for redeployment. J^t can also refer to the careful 
grooming of staff for greater manager lal responsibility, though this 
meaning which Is common In Industry Is irarcly found In education. 
For further analysis «ec Clatter (1973). 

7 0v6r a doten such courses had been submitted at the time of writing, 
ant! several were already approved and running. 

6 Since this species was rapidly disappearing during the course of our 
research, wo use the term to Include all faculties or departments 
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which «xlsced separate colleges when we began in Stp'^embcr 1973* 

9 The term workshop comference U used because noit of tl:cse 'couriei' 
have been an amalgam of the two: soae sessions being workshops, others 
being small group or plenary discussions* 

10 The project ended In 1976 hut the Council for Educational Technology 
sell I provides advice and support. 

11 This first 3-year appointment w«s followed by a second, which ends in 
1981. Both have been university teachers on temporary secondment 
rather than permanent administrators* 

12 JhU inter^lnstltutlonal project (conwonly called the HELP project) 
Involved seven universities and one polytechnic* It was funded by the 
Nuffield Foundation and Is briefly discussed on peg^ 

13 This statement was Issued by the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutes (ATTI), prior to Its amalgamation with the 
Association of Teachers In Colleges and Dcpartroants of Education 
(ATCDB) to form NATrHE* 

lA This is the report on the training of teachers In further education, 
which was discussed on pages 7 and 8* 

l5 The report of SRHE»s 1976 conference on Staff Development Is of 
special Interest, as It discusses several of the Issues raised In 
this chapter. 
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MCTHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN ASSESSING TRAINING KEEDS 

Many of the pressures Cor the Initial training of lecturers tten from the 
generally agreed need to prevent the kind of tcnchlni;; thnt provokes an 
Inaedlate volley of complaints CrotQ students. But ;.c Is difficult Cor the 
reiponse to these pressures to renaln at Che same superficial level. If 
the oin Is to Induct new lecturers Into the profession iC'iaust surely be 
counterproductive to convey the view that teaching coispetcnce Is nothing 
nore than audible talk and legible chalk* Kowcvc:*, any actcnpt to deepen 
tha perspective Involves making Judgements about training needs which In- 
evitably derive from Implicit models of 'good teaching' or the 'good 
teacher* and there Is much less general agreement about these. Concern 
about Initial training can therefore stem either from the nusplclon that 
over simplistic views of the teaching process will be promulgated or from 
the anxiety that an institutional definition of 'good .^aching* iwlght emerge 
which was incoffpat Ible with many teachers* own Ideas v nd practice. In our 
view many of these concerns arc justified* and we do not sec opposition to 
Initial training coming only from acuidemlc reactionaries* If one year Is 
considered almost too s^or^ a time for preparing schoo^cachcrs • It is not 
upreasonable to ar^ue that an Introductory course of only two or three uays 
might do nore hanr than good In preparing for the no leas challenging task 
of teaching In higher 'educatlbn. The purpose of raising .this Issue, hov- 
evar« is not to debate initial training but to point out that one particu- 
lar conception of Initial training Is jnlikaly to prevail at a time when 
there is little consensus on prcclt^ly what constitutes *good teaching.* 

Our survey of current training provision (Chapter 2) also Indicated 
that nearly all formally organized training Is initial training. This 
help^ introduce newcomers to the profession without casi^ing any doubts on 
the qusllty of existing teaching; and therefore offers little challenge 
to established practice* In-setvlce training for experienced staff, how- 
ever, presents a considerable threat. Mot only does It, Inipl/ that there 
may be lecturers who need training In spite of the fact that they have been 
taachlng for some years but also that there art those who think they can 
provida training. Both personal autonomy and professional status appear 
to be challenged and even modest enquiries about training needs are likely 
to QvoVa hostility. 

Moreover, In the absence of altemativa forms of training for experi- 
enced staff, advanced training Is still seen in terns of the dominant image 
of Initial training, the only difference being a marginal increase in the 
lavel of aophlstication. In most educational Institutions, people tend tc 
perceive training as a highly foreal process In which theoretical Inform- 
ation of a very general nature Is disseminated fr(X& an expert to n group 
of novices « Hence the implication of any proposal to Introduce In-service 
training is that experienced staff are 'deficient*, and Uttlo dlfferant 
In their teaching capabilities from their newly recruited rnlleagues. As 
ve^y few lacturars have any concaption of e problem-based seminar or 
workshop. In which expertise la shared and the leader functions as a 
'process helper',^ they are unlikely to declare a need for one. Even 
educational development la unfamllar territory because, like teaching, 
those who undertake it seldoci sea It as subject for study and reflection* 
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There is little to b« gained by questioning people about training needs 
when*neither the contents nor the teaching style which might be nost app- 
ropriate i» liksly to lie within theisr normal range of options. Such 
training nesda do not often get expressed as vants . 

Another approach to determining training needs is to analyse personal 
and/or institutional problems and than subsequently to assess the extent to 
which appropriate training might contribute to solving then* Such an 
analysis would involve extensive institutional research and/or identifying 
and interviewing groups of people who are willing to express considered 
views. In neither case can one be sure of general agreement; and even if 
the nature of the problem is agreed* it Is unlikely that links with In^ 
service training can be easily astabllshed* Those who are highly per« 
ceptive about institutional problems can still fail to see the possible 
relevance of training* being bound by a vision of training as a formal low- 
level answer-providing activity* quite unsuitable for experienced faculty* 

THE RESEARCH STRATEGY 

During the course of the project* three different kinds of Inquiry were 
made into itistitutlonal problcmsi (l) senior management and heads of 
teaching support units were consulted in the first 'pilot* phase; 

(2) case studies were prepared of four individual institutions, nnd the^ 
included interviews in which problem identification ployed o major tv^lc; 

(3) Students on the Sussex MA course undertook small-scale projects in 
institutional research which often disclosed lmport;4nt perspectives. 

These investigations have together holped to build a coherent view of 
common Institutional problems* but it is unlikely that many people will be 
convinced by this evidence alone that ln-*Servlce training is relevant to 
their solution. As mnst of those concerned with higher education have 
little idea of what advanced courses can achieve* the value of such train- 
ing cannot Just be arguedt it has to be demonstrated* 

In the llsht of these anticipated difficulties* it was decided from 
the outset to give equal enphasls to a third poaslblc approach to the 
assessment of training needs * the davelopment and evaluation of experi- 
mental courses* Visits to a wide range of Institutions in higher educa^tion 
would provide the contextual background for the experimental courses* while 
previous successful experience with school taachers would guide teaching 
styla and method* Hence we anticipated a problem-oriented course with 
maximum student participation* based on seminars* workshops and projects. 
The prolonged interaction between all participants* both students and staff* 
would lead to further modification of our prallminary analysis of training 
needs; and the students' evaluation of the couraes for their perceived 
relevance and significance* before and after returning to their 'hone* 
institutions* would confirm or deny the validity of our original prognosis* 

It should be noted> however* Chat this incorporation of experimental 
courses into our research dasign Introduced an element of hypothesis- 
testing* The researchers* assumptions that certain aims were relevant to 
both personal and institutional needs* and that taught courses could 
achieve these alms to an acceptable dagree can be regarded as hypotheses 
which could be tested by running experimental courses. The adequacy of 
this testing would then depend on the quality of the evidence provided by 
the course evaluations an issue to which we shall return In Chapter 

Ona limitation of this experimental approach was that evidence on the 
usefulness and achlevablllty of those objectives which were Included in the 
trial courses was bound to ba greater than that on objectives which were 
neglocted* Thus our research design uaa oriented towards determining 
priorities within our Intended field of educational development and not 
assessing the merits of any other forms of training* We did not expect to 
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be In a position to avaluat« tha progrannes of initial training described 
In Chapter 2, nerely to ascertain the advantages of suppletsenting It with 
advanced In-servlce training In education* I devclopiaant. 
Our research a Ins, therefora, were as follows: 

Alra X To survey e);lstlng provision for training staff in' educational 



Aim 2 to investigate the needs for training in this field*; 

Aim 3 To design prototype courses, Including a onc-year full-tlne MA 
course, and to evaluate their ef fectlvness* 



However, as^a direct result of the methodologlcsl problems discussed above. 
Aim 2 - the Investigation of training needs * could not be pursued In 
Isolation from Aim 3 - the development and evaluation of prototype courses* 
to facilitate the latter w'c planned a pilot ve&r In which we^ 

1 Surveyed existlrg provision - (Aim 1) / 

2 Visited a large number of higher education institutions to discuss 
Institutional problems and training needs - /Aim 2) 

3 Collected case material and prepared the f Irs^ MA course - (Aim 3)» 

The survey of existing provision was based on visits, tek^lng the literature 
and attendance at relevant conferences* This Information was updated 
throughout the project • and the broad plctute which emerged Is reported in 
Chapter 2* 

« The Nuffield Group for Research and Innovation In Higher Education, 

wl^th whom we were closely collaborating, were visiting universities and had 
agreed to make their flndtQ^fs available to us* So we restricted our visits 
during the pilot phase to six polytechnics and five colleges of education* 
In each Institution we interviewed the director or his deputy, and the head 
of the teaching Support units or co«>ordlnator of staff training* As expec- 

* ted, senior management h&<l rarely given detailed consideration to the 
^content, node and duration cf advanced training; and though thay generally 
declared themselves In favour. It wss difficult to assess what priority 
they^wouVd give It In practice, especially \A{tn the Interviewer so obvious** 
\y had a vested Interest* However, they were prepared to talk freely about 

^ Institutional problems without showing any special concern for the possible 
relevance of training^ and from this we were able to Identify a group of 
issues with which our courses would have tc contend* Other rather differ- 
ent Issues emerged fro<i our discussions with heads of support units i and 
there were some Interesting variations In emphasis between universities, 
polytechnics and colleges of education* 

Tha pilot year resulted In a preliminary forttulatlon of training needs 
In educational development, which we were then able to test, refine and 
modify during the second and third years of the project* Three types of 
activity contributed to this reassesment* 

1 We undertook four case studies of Individual Institutions, spending 
about a week In each Interviewing teachers and students about 
Institutional problems and In-servlce training* We chose a 
university, a polytechnic, a college oC education and a technical 
college offering a high proportion of degree work* These case 
studies are reported in Chapter A* 

2 The first HA course was based on the project *s InitUl assessment 



development* 



Aim A 



To make rccoomendatlons about future provision* 
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of training ntcds and Offered considerable opportunities for its 
evaluation. By close interaction with the students* all of whom 
4 were experienced teachers in higher education, we hoped to dis- 

cover how well it matched their own assessment of training needs and 
to which aspects they would give priority. Their own asstssnent 
would itself be refined and possibly modified by the fieldwork 
undertaken in their home institutions; and this would, in turn, 
help to deepen our understanding of some of the institutional ,^ 
problems identified touring the pilot phase* Moreover* several 
months aftier completing the course the students would be in a 
particularly good position to make critical comments. Their 
increased awareness of the range of training possibilities would 
remain, but the *halo' effect would have worn off. 

3 Short prototype courses away from the Sussex base (see page 71) 
provided the opportunity for informal but highly relevant discuss- 
ions about institutional problems; and, occasionally*^ about the 
provision of in-strVice training. 

Returning to the third aim - the development and evaluation of prototype 
courses - our limited time and resources restricted us to two 1-year MA 
courses and three 3-5 day courses. Given the need for a pilot year* only 
two 1-ytar MA courses could be run before the end of the project and only 
the first group of students could be followed up several months later. 
Hence the first course wss more thoroughly evaluated than the second* The 
details of the evaluation are included in the report on the HA course in 
Chapter 5. 

It was originally intended to run a 1-tcrm course and possibly a 1- 
month, course at Sussex but this proved impracticable, largely because of 
the demands of potential students. Jt appeared that lecturers who saw 
thenselves as future specialists in educational development wanted an 
award* and this could only be granted after one year of full-time study or 
its part-time equivalent.^ Vhilet at the other end of the scale* one 
week was the maximum length of time vhich non-specialists would be prepared 
to spend on an in-service course. Moreover* the problems of a 1-week 
cdbrse were so different from those of a l-year course or even a 1-tem 
course that this offered quite a different kind of challenge to the pro- 
ject team. Some courses of 2-5 days were already being provided on an 
* " occasional basis though usually with an emphasis on some specific skills* 
eg small group teaching in physics. We therefore decided to experiment 
with an area where we saw an unfilled need* that of cours'' evaluation and 
the diagnosis of teaching problems at departmental level. 

Another decision was to run the short courses at polytechnics^ in co- 
operation with the local teaching .support unit and recruit on a regional 
rather than a national basis. Planning and teaching courses jointly with 
other i(.stitucions enabled u;i both to benefit from their expertise and to 
pass dn some of our ovm. It also had potential for building up a network 
^of centres which could itdplement some of the project's findings. Uoweveri 
we underestimated the time it took to arrange and negotiate such courses and 
none of them could be mounted until the third year of the project, though 
this did allow us tine to gain valuable experience with the HA course. As 
tie hsd sriginally hoped, the MA course pTovided « workshop in which shorter 
courses could be forged, offering the freedom to experiment, to make mistakes 
and to receive constructive criticism. Moreover* the MA projects provided 
excellent cas9 material for use on the short courses and on two occasions 
HA students helped with the teaching. This and other aspects of the short 
courses knd their evaluation * discussed in Chapter 6. 

-Er|c Z8 
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Aatesantnc was conClnuoutly refined aa It both tnf luanced and waa Icaelf 
modified by the pilot phase » the MA coursea and the case studies. Such 
pooling of experience and evidence is a characteristic feature of 'action 
research* which mskes the process, but not the result, difficult to 
describe* 

Flfture 1 OUTLINE OF THE RESEARCH STRATECY 




GENERAL ORIENTATION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL COURSES 

Host of those interviewed during the pilot phase were concerned in one 
way or another with the problem of change, but they tended to view. It from 
a variety of different perspectives. Senior raanagemont in polytechnics and 
colleges talked of *coplng vlth change' and were priworlly concerned with 
institutional growth and survival or with changes in Its function and 
status. On the one hand there were the problems of financial cuts, mergers 
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and concractlng or changing demand » while on the other there was the term- 
by-tena business of getting courses approved by CNAA* Some saw course 
design as an IraportanC topic for advanced training but none linked Che Idea 
of training with the broader problem of coping with change. 

Heads of t^acnlng support units echoed this concern for the problems 
of getting courses validated, but tended to be less aware of other external 
pressures for change. Their perspective emphasized the need to stimulate 
Internal change rather more than the need to cope with external change; an^'i 
the main focus of their Interest was the quality of the teaching rather 
than the function and status of the Institutions. They were well acquainted 
with the range of possible teaching nethods And hoped that In-servlcc 
training might help Increase the number of staff who were prepared to 
experiment with nev approaches to teaching and learning, as well as Improve 
the quality of more traditional forms of teaching. Such training, however, 
did not necessarily have to take the form of courses. Go-operative work 
between teaching staff and support units on specific development projects 
could result in 'training on the Job', and also help to spread Interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Our own perspective was different yet again. While not wishing to 
deny the importance of course design and innovations In teaching and 
learning, we felt that these provided an Inadequate base for educational 
development. People needed to acquire a deeper understanding of 
Institutional problems, backed if necessary by small-scale research, If 
they were not to misdirect their efforts. It is too easy to treat the 
symptoms and Ignore the disease, or to mould one's perception of the 
problem to fit a preconceived solution (Eraut 1975Ab). Evaluation is at 
least as Important as development, particularly when associated with 
problem diagnosis rather than routine troubleshooting. Moreover, there Is 
a danger in regarding innovation solely In terms of the Individual entre- 
preneur. Both evaluation and development: have to be seen as social 
processes in which all those affected are actively Involved; and Inter- 
personal skills arc of critical significance. Then, finally, there was the 
need for a greater awareness of possible academic structures and their 
likely effects at a time when many institutions were undergoing funda- 
mc.cal change and debates on issues of this kind tended to be particularly 
1 ll-f ormcd . 

Taking Into account this broad range of views we drew up a preliminary 
list of possible objectives for advanced training both to serve as a basis 
for further discussion and to assl&t us In the design of our experimental 
courses. This list Is reproduced In Appendix A and Indicates our general 
orientation at the end of the pilot phase and the start of the first 
MA course* 

A further prowlem during the pilot phase was deciding whom we expected 
to recruit for the first HA course and what kind of institutional role we 
hopftd they might ultimately fulfil. Until we had a chance to test the 
market we had to rely on evidence from parallel studies of successful 
and unsuccessful nttcmpts to promote Innovation in teaching In higher 
education (CRIHE 1975; Ernut 1977a). Although these were largely based 
on experience In universities, we had no reason to suspect that the 
more ccntiallzcd organizational structures found In the maintained sector 
would greatly reduce the dominant Influence of the department or school 
of studies. Most Innovations occur at departmental level and they are 
* usually dependent on the commitment of one or more locturcrA with a 
special Interest In teaching. Altl<ough some of these lecturers go to 
<onfcrcnccs and publish articles about teaching, others are relatively 
Isolated frctu external ideas and try out inventions of their own. Their 
main distinguishing feature is their willingness to Invest time and energy 
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in thinking about, dUcuSfting and trying to improve their teaching^ and 
this does not Just come from a ttrong sense o£ duty but is probably an 
Important facnt of their personality, they are energetic people and their 
intellectual interest in teaching is comparable in magnitude to that which 
they have in their Subject. Many would welcome the chance to develop their 
interest further by participating in an advanced course enabling them to 
share their experience, broaden their knowledge, develop more of a 
theoretical basis for their activities and acquire research and evaluation 
skills to Supplement their intrinsic understanding of teaching problems. 
But few would wish to abandon their depaitmental base. 

One solution would be the creation of specialist roles within depart- 
ments which acknowledge the Interests and experience of particular teachers* 
and which at the same tine provide them with a recognized status allowing 
them to devote part of their tine to advising their colleagues and 
experimenting with possible iraprovements In teaching. Some portion of their 
tine might also be allocated to work outside the department on institution- 
ally sponsored educational development or training activities. A first 
step towards the creation of roles of this kind might well be the training 
of teachers who could fill them. Thus, in addition to the need to prepare 
more candidates for posts within teaching support units and to provide 
opportunities for those already in such posts to undertake advanced train* 
ing, we saw the possibility of stimulating the development of a relatively 
new kind of role - that of the departmenta 1 ly-based educational adviser 
(or DBEA). We hoped that some of those who completed our MA course would be 
able to assume this DBEA role while others became institutionally-based 
educational advisers (IBEA) who worked full-time as members of teaching 
support units or co-ordinators of initial and in-service traininn* More- 
over, early enquiries indicated that we would be able to recruit people 
with both kinds of aspiration. There were members of teaching support unins 
who wished to broaden their experience and acquire new skills; there were 
several members of academic departments who had a history of involvement 
in new teaching initiatives, some of whom wished to adopt nn IBEA role, 
some to maintain their departmental base. 

In our short courses, by contrast » we wanted to provide support and 
encouragement for the intra-departmcntal innovators and to convince other 
lecturers with an interest in teaching that expanding that interest would 
be a stimulating and worthwhile professional goal. Perhaps short courses 
of an appropriate kind are one way in which a teaching support unit can 
attempt to increase the number of specially interested lecturers within 
each department. 

Although the pilot phase played an important role in determining the 
content of our prototype courses, and influenced our Chinking about 
potential students and their future roles» the question of teaching style 
was largely predetermined. Previous experience in helping faculty at 
Sussex and the Open University and in the in-service training of school- 
teachers had led us to develop a non-traditional view of educational 
processes In in-service work» which we fully intended to test out in this 
new experimental context. Hence we gave priority to reports on people's 
own activities and problems, group discussions on contoon issues and care- 
fully selected documents, and project work in which course members 
pursued, under guidance evaluation and developtnent , tasks seen as relevant 
to their own teaching situations. The detailed rationales and designs of 
individual courses are discussed in Chapters 5 and 6, but we felt it would 
bi useful to indicate the general orientation at this stage. 
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NOTES 



1 The role of 'process helper* Involves factlltacing the exchange of 
experience and Ideas and assisting a group to Chink constructively 
and co-operatlvcly about their problem^. It normally precludes 
supplying a group with ready-made answers (Havelock 1971)* 

2 These are described qfb pages 6 and 9 and further elaborated in 
Chapter A, Six university teaching support units were visited in 
addition to those in polytechnics and colleges of education* 

3 We had neither time nor resources to run a part-tinte MA course at 
that stage » but a part--tlne version o£ the NA course involving day 
release has now been negotiated and approved » and is described in 
Chapter 6* 
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INTRODUCTION 

The second Aim of our study - the assessment of training needs - was a 
constant preoccupation; and every aspect of our research can be said to 
have contributed to It In some measure. Within the context of the project 
Itself we gathered evidence from: 

1 Four case studies of Individual Institutions - a university, a 
polytechnic* a college of education and a technical college with 
a high proportion of degree-levol work. 

2 Constant discussion with MA students during and after their course. 

3 Projects undertaken by MA students, many of which disclosed funda- 
menta I educa t lona I prob lems . 

A Discussions during the planning and Implementation of the short 



This was auppleracnted by the on*golng experience of the researchers as 
members of Teaching Support Units at Sussex University and the Open 
University, the Nuffield Foundation's Group for Research and Innovation !n 
Higher Education, CNAA panels, and university validating committees. 

The modification and refinement ot our perception of training needs Is 
difficult to tract, as It slowly changed through Interaction with students, 
colleagues and those we Interviewed. But one part of our research - the 
case studies -> stands out clearly as evidence of training needs that can be 
separately presented and assessed. We shall therefore base this chapter on 
the case study evidence; and use the other evidence to support the 
generalizations and qualifications which any Interpretation of case 
studies inevitably demands. 

The purpose of .these case studies was threefold: (a) to assess 
institutional problems and the potential relevance of training to those 
involved In tackling them or diagnosing them ; (b) to see how educational 
development Is perceived by those Involved In It; and (c) to discover how 
training needs are percleved by people Identified as toeing 'good teachers'. 
We were also Interested In the problem of formally designated responsibil- 
ities for educational development and the potential roles of educational 
advisers • But this Interest was kept In the background as identification 
wli,h It could easily have prejudiced the responses to our other questions. 

Three main groups of people were Interviewed In each Institution: 

A Those who have some formal responsibility for educational develop- 
ment within their Institution, and who spend a significant pro- 
portion of their time on It. The leading members of groups develop- 
ing courses for submission to CNAA might fall Into this group, as 
would academic staff Involved In media and consultancy services 
or In In-servlce training within their Institution. We sometimes 
refer to this group as educational developers . 



courses. 
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B T6«chi5r» who are rtcognlxtd within their own dcpartffents as being 
esptcially interested^ cctive and knowledgeable in educational 
development • While they may sptnd sofflc of their time on formal 
institutional roles - for example,, as key members of d teaching 
and learning committee - they spend most of their time in 
relatively close contact with students, either in teaching them or 
in planning or organizing their courses.' It is these teachers who 
have normally been responsible for the 'numerous specific develop- 
ments, usually conceived for some local or pragmatic purpose, 
assembled and implemented in often unique fashion* reported in the 
Nuffield studies of universities and polytechnics (GRIHE 1975). 
We refer to this group as keen teachers , because they are most 
easily identified by the keenness with which they pursue their 
teaching roles* Most of them are also perceived by their colleagues 
as 'good "teachers ' , hut it is more difficult to collect reliable 
evidence on 'goodnosa*. Moreover, our experience leads us to 
expect to find raary good teachers who do not necessarily display 
this eagerness for innovation* 

C Students of the above teachers. The purpose of the student inter- 
views was firstly to gain a student peiTspective and secondly to 
check that people Identified by their colleagues as keen teachers 
were also perceived as such by their students. In fact the evidence 
that the staff we identified as belonging to Group B were highly 
esteemed by their students was conclusive* They clearly stood out 
in students' eyes as being both enthusiastic and successful 
teachers* 

Since the case studies had to be conducted concurrei with other parts 
of the research, we had to be realistic about their Svale and scope. 
So we decided to concentrate on four institutions and to limit ourselves 
to «t most two man-weeks in each, focusing our initial attention on staff 
from Groups A and B above* Random sampling is impossible in these 
circumstances, and we had to rely on people we knew in these institutions 
to make at least some appointments for us in advance. We were able, how- 
ever, to ensure that th«y were very widely spread among departments and, 
as f^r as we 9ould tell, they were not unrepresentative. Interviews with 
students in Croup C took place during subsequent visits. 

Details of the staff sample are given in Figure 2 for three of the 
case study institutions* 

FlRure 2 STAFF INTERVIEWED IN THREE IHSTITUTIONS , » 

University Polytechnic FE College 

Engineering technology 
Physical sciences/maths/computing 
Pharmacology/food science/nursing 
Management/law 
Social sciences/history 
Languages 

Fine arts/literature 
Education 

Teaching support unlt/academlc development 



TOTAL 12 15 16 
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The colliigt of aducation did not land Uself to tha tana catagorlxation 
and has therefore baan excluded* Twelve staff were Interviewed at the 
college » only tvo of whom belonged In Group A* Although e total of 55 
staff were Interviewed In »ll four institutions* the nuabers In each one 
ere not sufficient to justify the presentat^lon of data In nunerical form* 
So we have avoided using terminology thee Is unjust If lebly precise. 

INSTITUTIONAL AND SECTOR DIFFCEENCES 

In the course of our research nmjor differences emerged between the pet-> 
celvad needs of the university and maintained sectors^ which reflect their 
differing patterns of external control and Internal organisation. Ve shall 
examine some of these sector differences before proceeding to e more 
detailed analysis of the needs of each sector* as It helps to set 
tha scene. 

The universities «re relet Ivaly autonomous) and they have consider- 
eble freedom within which to exercise discretion over academic matters. 
Their decision reeking Is usually carried out through an elaborate 
committee structure aimed et providing e reasonable degree of psrtlclpstlon 
by a large nimber of thelt steff . 

The potential for innovation Is very great but In the n«ln la not 
exercised. Tha reesons for this have been much discussed In various 
reports* all of which point to a traditional conservation* a lack of real 
pressure and a reward system skewed towards research rather than teechlng 
(Eraut 1975a* 1977a; CRIHB 1975, 1976s Hewton 1976, 197^)* Innovation, 
where It has occurred* ,has generally succeeded only where It has geined 
wide acceptance et the 'lower* levels, and the power structure l9 such that 
developments affecting teaching end learning are difficult to Impose from 
above. 

The work of the Nuffield group has Indicated beyond very nuch doubt 
that most Innovations result 'from Individuals* end often do not spread 
much beyond those Individuals, , end this view was reflected in our own case 
study of a university. Occasionally* because of the activities of the 
dapartmentel head or some other relatively senior figure* e^developroent 
may Involve an entire* department* but. the converse cen also be true In 
that en Interesting Innovation is not onl^ not copied* but actually 
disapproved of by the Innovator's Immediate col leeguas. Furthermore* the 
cofimlttee structure cen act as a brake on Jtne spread of useful develop* 
mcnts by offering opportunities to groups directly or Indirectly opposed 
to them to delay seriously or halt their progreas. 

Individual teachers tend to find their satisfaction In developing 
their own teaching and their own part of the course. Developing or 
changing a whole course* however necessary It may be* represents an 
exercise of considerable complexity which Is more often than not avoided 
by university teechers. Indeed* there seems to be a widespread assumption 
that the proper form of development \n unlvoriltics Is the development of 
the Individual teacher* 

Polytechnics and most colleges of further education are In a quite 
different situation. They have an exacting paymaster close et hand In the 
shape of the local educetlon authority, and although In the recent period 
of rapid growth resources have often seemed to be freely evallablc* these 
Institutions have limited freedom where resourcc-ellocetlon It concerned. 
Althov^gh* like u;tlversltles* they possess an elaborate committee structure* 
some Individuals within the hierarchy cen be seen to be exercising a 
strictly managerial type of decision-making power, In handling budgetary 
matters. Acedemlcally tojo these Institutions are far from autonomous. 
Their degree awards arc generally validated by the CNAA and often, since 
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miny of their courses are highly vocational, they require the approval of 
a body representing the Interests of the profession for which the students 
are being prepared. 

These external Influences coupled with a more bureaucratic managerial 
Structure lead to a situation In which changes are'more likely to be 
initiated and directed from above. Development clearly has a better 
chance of succeeding where it Is accepted at grass-roots level, but It is 
still possible to Inpose and Implement change from the top - a situation 
which would be almost la)px>sslble In most universities. It follows that the 
polytechnic system can and Is mere likely to initiate and support curric- 
ulum development involving whole groups, as well as individuals, and whole 
courses, as well as limited clusters of learning/teaching events. Indeed, 
if this had not been the case, the polytechnics would have been forced to 
invent a means of making It so; for most of their courses have to be 
validated through the CNAA, and this demands a submission which encompasses 
the course as a whole. True, CNAA submissions often fall If thn people* who 
actually have to teach the course have not been fully consulted, and are 
not cotmltted to It, but the speed of consultation is to a large extent 
controllable and arrangements which can be implemented to accelerate the ^ 
flow of Information have a profound effect. Furthermore, the alternatives 
within the polytechnic system arc usually a CNAA course or no course at 
all, which guarantees some co-operation even if this Is difficult for 
certain Individuals. Survival may depend upon a system of consultation 
and decision making which is comprehensl vo and rapid, and the interpersonal 
I skills which make this possible seem to be particularly prized In 
curriculum development within the public sector. Individual teachers may 
develop their own corner of the curriculum In the same way as those In the 
universities, but they are seen to be only part of a curriculum develop- 
ment system which Includes everyone, staff and students alike, and every 
event, from mass lecture to the tutorial. 

Colleges of education are also tightly circumscribed where decision 
making Is concerned. Before the days of diversification thoy were. In the 
main, strictly monotechnlc , and their day-to-day financial decl s ions' were 
not only subject to external scrutiny but restricted Co the very limited 
scope considered appropriate to an establ ishnent preparing students for a 
flngle profession. Particularly since the introduction of the BEd they 
have, operated under a system in which all major academic decisions aie 
arrived at somewhere between the very top of the hierarchy and an external 
power, which Is usually vested In a university. In most colleges few 
decisions of any importance are delegated even to departmental level. Like 
the polytechnics the colleges of educations are therefore subject to 
powerful external Influences where Innovation Is concerned ,' but , unlike 
the polytechnics* they often lack the necessary organisation, experience and 
expertise to give adequate support to the Innovation process which is a 
necessary If not sufficient condition for their survival. Restrictions in 
the number of teacher training vacancies, the need to diversify, amal- 
gamation with polytechnics or other FE Institutions, and exchanging CNAA 
for university validation - some or all of t'lese have affected every 
college of education In the country. Those which have In one way or 
another reorganised to iteet the new problems, as did the subject of the 
case study, have at least attempted to Institutionalize the processes of 
change and recognize that the new wine will not easily fit the old bottles. 
It may be doubted whether all colleges have yet recognized the Inadequate 
nature of their consultative and decision-making machinery, and this seems 
to be a particular problem, where two or three highly disparate colleges 
are going through a process xof largely Involuntary amalgamation. In some 
cases, It may oe doubted whether thn requisite managerial skills exist, 
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and^cvcn it they do, they nay not be eaay to harnaas unless there U an 
acceptance of the need for structural change. Certatnly» sone of the 
projects presented by students on the MA course show a tendency to amal- 
gnmate in nane only, and to go Ic elone» If necessary In open competition 
rather than In collaboration ^Ith their new partners* 

PERCEIVED HEEDS IN THE UNIVERSITY SECTOR 

For our case study we chose a university as different from Sussex as 
possible* a former college of advanced technology vith a high proportion 
of stiulents on sandwich courdes» an urban location and close links with 
IndiTstry and the local coimunlty* Unlike so(si univirsltles» where ^hlgh 
activity* centres for educational development support services were built 
up In a relet Ively short tlKe» the university has an Educational Technology 
Unit which evolved relatively slowly from modest beginnings as s response 
to demands from staff* Over a period of approximately ten years a small 
photographic studio was extended to include cine film, graphics and tele- 
vision fecilities* A technical staff of fourteen was built upt and an 
acadenlc staff of thrae now includes a director, a fellow in educational 
technology* and an organizing tutor in university teaching methods* Their 
activities are co-ordinated by sn advisory conmlttee of faculty members, 
who advise tha director of the unit on: 

1 The proper development of educational technology in the 
university* 

2 The nature of the programme to foster involvencnt of educational 
technology in general teaching ii^ the university* 

3 Proposed schemes for training university teachers^ 

The cost of these activities was by ^otaparison with most other universities 
a relatively high proportion of the annual budget of tho university as s 
whole, thus reflecting the importance attached to then by the Planning 
Coenittee* 

Most of the on-going educational development could be ascribed to the 
activities of teachers developing their own particular interests with their 
own students on their own courses* One or two, because of status or 
per^onslity or both, had an influence of a wider kind, extending to their 
immediate departnentat colleagues, and such activities could be seen to 
be at least approaching those that might be expected of a member of a 
support unit, although the individuals concerned had no special formal 
institutional responsibility as such* The degree of influence of the 
Educational Technology Unit was hard to assess but it was clear that Jiany 
of those interviewed did make usr of ita services as and when the need 
arose* The impressions gained, however, was that it was seen as a back- 
up service rather than an active force for the stimulation of educational 
developments*^ 

Few of those interviewed thought that they possessed any special 
teaching skills of a formal and technical kind* Nor did they believe that 
the quality and effectiveness of university teaching would be improved by 
requiring new entrants to the profession to obtain teaching qualifications* 
Only one possessed such a qualification, and he did not believe that it 
had contributed greatly to his interest or skill in educational develop- 
ment* Skills might be developed, but not by formal training programmes 
because: 
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1 Skills can only be taught In a specific context. 

2 Skills need the trainer and the student to work together. 

3 Even If skills could be taught» they would be subsidiary to the 
ability no apply them appropriately In a given situation. 

A Skills nay In the last resort depend upon Innate qualities, so 
that one should alia to recruit the right kind of teachers, and 
encourage them to develop their talents. 

One Interviewee, who had experimented with many different modes and 
methods of teaching, had undoubtedly acquired a number of highly technical 
skills, but he had found It relatively easy to learn these by hlmelf 
from books and Journal articles.^ 

All were convinced that It was essential to be aware of students as 
Individuals, and to build up satisfactory personal relationships with them; 
and this theme waa developed almost ns an alternative to the Idea of 
training. The following points, taken from these Interviews, show what was 
considered Important. 

1 An awareness of *audlcnce reaction*. 

2 Tutors should learn as much from their students ns students do 
from them* 

3 There should be responsiveness to personal problems as well as to 
academic ones. 

4 Seminars should be planned as Joint learning sessions for both 
at 'C find students. 

5 Mutual respect Is an essential foundation. 

6 I try to copy ny own college and Its close staff-student relationships 

7 I admired my professor who actually had some sympathy for us 



There were several references to self-evaluation, not so much as a skill 
which these teachers saw themselves as possessing, but as something they 
wished to have nore of. Some seemed to be well awi«re chat feedback from 
their colleagues and their students was a crucial element In this, but 
only one hud attempted a systematic evaluation of one of hit courses; and 
this wrs to some extent part of hU professional subject expertlse^as an 
educational researcher. 

Although the processes of educational development enjoyed a favourable 
climate at university level, at least In so far as this can be Judged by 
the resources made available for the purpose, many of those Interviewed 
thought that the greatest constraint on .their development work was the 
attitude of thetr colleaSu(»s. particularly that of their senior colleagues. 
U was clear, however, that the Institutional climate for Innovation was 
mu^h reinforced by the lodil climate of the departments; In some, professors 
were either Involved in or actually leading development activities; In 
others the trend was In the opposite direction* An unfavourable climate 
often seeme'i to be associated with a closed system In which teaching was 
almost rt sccrot activity which o»^i' ild not discuss with one*s colleagues. 
Half of the teachers interviewed Sdid that almost the only Information they 
could ^Ivan about other people's semln«ir rooms was wh.it students 
O volunceeroO, oftiMi qulto by chance. In tho course of conversation. It Is 
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characcorlstlc ot tnany Innovators thAt they want to know what Is going on 
both In their own Institutions and clsewhcre^^ and these university 
c«achers were no exception to* this. 

The only other factor to emerge strongly when people were speculating 
on what h«d made them Into *good teachers* was experience ->utslde the usual 
academic career path. In a university with a technological origin and vUh 
close contact* with Industry, It was perhaps not unexpected that many 
ceachcrs should have had this sort of experience, but It was rcfluirkable how 
many of thcr. thought that It exerted a crucial Influence on their becoming 
innovatory teochers. Of experience of this kind they said that: 

I ^t should be a prerequisite for appointment as an academic. 

■ 2 Problemf^ could be seen against their proper social Context. 

3 It showed wh«it teaching could be like If properly planned. 

4 It shoved what students, were really capable of when removed from ^ 
the purely academic environment. 

5 ^t suggested that traditional sxibjoct boundaries were nv t very 
useful In real-life sltuatlons-t 

e 

It would be difficult to devise any feasible form oi training which could 
provide this kind of experience, although several x>f those Interviewed 
said that their naclonal service days had done Just this for thorn. If non- 
academic experience were found to bo as vjtluable as Us possessors claimed, 
it might be one of the. criteria for Identifying potential educational 
developers, rather than a component of their training* 

PERCEIVED NF.EDS IN THF MAINTAINED SECTOR 

Our Interviews In the maintained sector were heavily Influenced by recent 
institutional history. The technical college had a long history of 
developing and Implementing now courses at a range of levels. Including 
several degrse courses Though the pace of development had been accelerate- 
Ing it was In a relatively stable state and staff were aMe to reflect on 
their experience nnd give considered views. The college cf education had 
successfully developed and obtained .ipproval for an Honours 8£d degree 
much earlier than most other .olleges; and they were * flush with success'. 
In spite of an Imrolnent merger with the local polytechnic. The polytechnic 
in our case study, however, had already merged with one college of 
education and vas about to absorb a second. Their anbltlcua proposal for 
a Combined Studies degree Incorporating both 3A and BEd programmes had 
recently been rejected, su our visit took on some of the characteristics 
of a post mortem . 

We begin by considering the pathology of this Ill-fated combined 
studies proposal because It reveals the kind of atmosphere that hiis 
prevailed In many parts of the maintained sector during the recent 
curtailment of teacher education. At first we did not seek to ask any 
questions about the proposal but It came up so often In c.r Interviews 
that, In pursuance of our interest In training needs, we souj^hr opinions 
as to why It had not been successful. The answers, some of them carefully 
urgued and some couched In more emotional terms, fell Into three categories 
according to whether people blamed CNAA procedures! external 'Consplrntors' 
or the Institution Itsolf. 

The main criticisms of CHAA procedures were not unfamiliar to us, as 
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we had heard them In other contexcs( but not all of them were reasonable. 
The more cogently argued critic lams wcrei 
» 

1 That the composition of the panel had varied a great deal during the 
course of the negotlatlona, 

2 That the hondllng of Integrated couraea by subject apecla^'llsts did 
not alwaya do them Justice* 

3 That the handling of the parC-whol€ problem had been unaAtlafactory t 
le crltlca of parte were not always avarc o£ tho atructure of the 
whole^ «nd vice versti. 

Tlie first Is dlaconcertlng, though It la difficult to asaess Ua effect. 
Given CHAA*s reliance on part-time pencil lsts» wiio held positions of rea- 
pontlbillty In their home InatUutlons, It ta not eaay to see how this 
problem could be avoided. The last two critlciama^ howevert point to 
difflcultlea which are Inherent In any validation ayatem. It will always 
be a matter of Judgement aa to whether their effect Is nlgntf Icent enough 
to prejudice a 'talr trlal'» and we are In no position to make auch a Judge- 
ment without puraulng the matter further than our own reaearch would 
warrent. Hevertheleaa* It Is Important to not& that problccaa of Inte- 
gration and part-whole telaClonshlpa alao arise during the development of 
a course and when giving it internal approval. Would greater attention to 
th^ie iiauea at an earlier atjige have helped to anticipate some of the 
problems which later aroae during validation? 

We ahall not dwell on the external conaplracy theorlea, though their 
very exlatence waa an Indication of the pyschologlcal climate. Neither DES 
nor the neighbouring college were in any poaltion to Influince the valid- 
ation decision. The internal weakneas theories, however, vere of special 
relevance to our research! and all three were related to probleqa we had 
encountered In other college-polytechnic mergers. Briefly* these Internal 
explanatlona of the propoaaP^ rejection were aa follows. 

\ The fomer college of education, having had Ita awarda validated by 
the local university, had no expertlae in the important new area of 
CHAA aubmlaslon-dealgnlng, ao that the propoaals had been put to- 
gether by people who were experienced In thla but who were not going 
to teach In the new degree courae; CNAA accordingly found not only 
a lack of^omrottment but a leek of faslllarlty on the part of Choae 
who were actually going to dtf. the teaching. ^ 

2 Fears for their future employment proipecta led one particularly 
powerful subjict group to Inflate their own contribution to the 
future ^Cd ao much that not only were the reaultant propoaala aeen 
to be unbalanced by CNAA, but they were naturally poorly aupported 
by colleagues, who felt that they had been cheated out of their fair 
ahare of the teaching load. 

3 The reduction In teacher-training places meant that there was fierce 
competition between dlffer^ent <»stabUahmcnta, and the conaequent 
preaaure to produce a scheme for implementation In September 1976 
(*or elae we*ll loae out altogether'} had reaulted In a botched- 

up ruah Job, In which there had been far too little conajltatlon 
with thos^ who vould actually have to teach on the new courae. 



It la unlikely that any alngle cauae of the proposaPa rejection could be 
stibatantlated, but some of the reaaona outlined above may at least have 
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forned part o£ the total pattern of events which led up to itt Moreover 
0 they point Co faccors t#hich arc important in any l4rge--»cale piccd of 
curriculun developroenc: the need ^or c6-operationi consultation, good 
iMnagement and the sharing of expertiset ^ 

In discussing what had been learnt from this experience, several 
important suggeccions were madet 

1 There is a premium on social anc) political skills which involve 
/ people and facilitate co>operat lont Reaching a fair compromise 

betwean Che many, sometimes violently opposad group inCcrescs calls 
for a degree of political sophisticoCion which is not ofcen found 
aaong those who Initiacc the planning lec alone those who are later 
required Co particlpatet 



2 There \\ a need for tiroet Even without the time constraints per- 
cei>' ^ insCitutions and individuals in a state of competicloni 
thei . . the time conscraints imposed by the need to maintain the 
old ov^er while simultaneously planning Che new; or, more concrete 
ely» to arrange for teachers who already carry a full teaching load 
Co devote to detailed planning an adequace amount of time, which ia 
not likely to be available during nomal working hours. Moreover, 
it is noC Jusc planning time but consulcation time which is neaded. 

3 There is a need for anxiecy-reduct i on. Fears that the institution 
as a whole would suff'^r through not being able to offer an Honours 
BEd. and that individual employment proipacts would be at risk, 
probably had an effect on both the shape of the proposals and 
their timing. Purely educational issues are likfly to receivo 
inadequace consideration where individual or institutional survival 
is at stake. This already difficult situation was axacerbated by 
lack of reliable information froci both inside and outside the in- 
stitution. 

4 It is important at such a time to re^evaluate^^the acheroe itself and 
the proce&ses which gave rise to it. Those explanations which 
identified weakness in the scheme did at laast suggest possible 
remedial action. Those which concentrated on blaming others were 
more likely to inhibit* not Toster, any productive further develops 
nent. 



These needs were all referred to by one or more of the people interviewed; 
and again it is noticeable that the emphasis is on politics and organization, 
climate and attitudes. The implication is that skills in course design, if 
they exist (and some of those interviewed thought they did), are unlikely to 
be appliad unless the organizational and attitudinal context ia appropriate. 

In other areas of the polytechnic we found *kaen teachers* relatively 
unaffected by the trauma of the combined studies proposal, who talked with 
us in t ralaxed manner more akin to that of tha university teachers report- 
ed earlier. Few of them thought that their success had been due to the 
possassion of any particular technical skills of teaching; and the one who 
was soaethlng of an exception to this had experienced little difficulty in 
finding out about those techniques that he had identified as being useful 
in his particular situation. Other interviewees referred to auch qualit- 
ies as an awaraness of student need and receptivity to feedback, qualities 
which emerged equally strongly in the case study of the University. Those 
who had previously worked outside teaching (tha majority, in fact) had 
found the experience valuable in their educational activitiaa, but it was 
^oticeabla that, unlike the university teachers, they did not perceive 
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their possession of such experience as being at all unusual'. Perhaps Che 
closer vocational orientation of polytechnic courses produces a teaching 
body which is likely to have had some experience of the practice of their 
profession in a non-academic situation. It was also noticeable that even 
those teachers who had been unaffected by the combined studies 'legre* nego- 
tiations described above were, on the whole, conscious of their activities 
as being part of a course which was being inplencnted by a team; and this 
general attitude was in contrast to the unspoken assurcptlon of some of ^he 
university teachers that educational development could be equated with the 
improvement of the performance of the individual teacher rather tHan with 
the co-ordination, within the design of a single courae, of the activities 
of a number of teachers. 

A number of interviews with students showed that they, too, usually 
thought of educational development in terms of improving the standard of 
individual teachers: eg 'statistics was relatively easy, it was only the 
teaching that made it disfficult'. When asked to consider the course as a 
whole, the most important point that emerged was their need for information 
on this. Many of them had found their courses to be rather different from 
the picture drawn for them by the prospectus, and on the whole they had had 
to find out for themselves - few of their teachers were knowledgeable enough 
-abQut anything but their own subject speciality to bo able to discuss the 
courses as a whole. 

The college of education which we selected was a complete contrast* 
We were not aware of recent difficulties with submissions when we chose the 
polytechnic, but our subsequent choice o£ a college which had had early 
success with proposals to the CNAA was deliberate. We thought that it 
might have views on training that were particularly relevant to other 
colleges in the future, though wc did not anticipacc the extent to which 
every interview quite spontaneously focused upon the planning, inplemant-> 
ation, evaluation and development of their Honours BEd degree course. 

Many of those interviewed stressed the crucial nature of the planning 
groups set up to consider the initial submission to CNAA. The collega had 
formerly possessed eighteen small subject departments, and these were later 
re-groupod lato five large: departments in the way outlined in the Houghton 
Report, but most of the significant central planning was carried out by two 
specially set up bodies which cut across the normal dcpartoental and commit- 
tee uystem. One was a CNAA ad hoc working party, which consisted in the main 
of senior members of staff. On the whole it concerned itielf with working 
out and supporting the ideas originating from the second group, a reaearch 
and service unit. This comprised members of staff from a variety of diff- 
erent departments and of differing levels of seniority, but principally 
chosen for their informal Influence within the college, their ability to 
communicate (all of them were well known within the Senior Common Room) and, 
although this may not have been obvious at the time, their orientation to- 
wards Innovation. To those two seminal groups were attached sub-groups and 
working parties, usually chaired by a member of one of the two main groupa. 

This arrangement seems to have worked well. Ideas which arose were 
discussed across all subject and deparcmcntal boundaries, and those that 
survived were then scrutinized by the ad hoc working party, one of whose 
members described his role as follows: 

Although not really an innovator, I was prepared to take a radical 
point of view, if it were shown to be logical, and to be prepared 
to discard the conventional. I don't believe I 'm a thinker like 
the other group; I'm an operator who tries to put Ideas into 
practice, and I'm quite prepared to modify the ideas to make them 
fit the practical situation. 
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This quality of optnMBlndtdnesft was referred to by nuiny nerabers of staff as 
crucial to the proceas of educiClonal development* Some of them related It 
right back to tht college's Inception as m emergency training college, and 
said that It had ttruci: them as bjlng characteristic of the college ethos* 
One department, according to several Interviewees, had shown Itself generally 
hoatUe to the decision to seek a CNAA-valldated degree^ and took virtually 
no part In the activities which ensued. This department subsequently lost 
Ita principle role and was shorn of responslbilitles»-/ i:en>aining onl y as a 
centre for service teaching on other courses. " ^ 

The ready availability of information and speed of cocnaunlcat ion were 
seen by most people to have been another crucial element In the successful 
promotion of fuch a major piece of educational development. In particul^c 
the appointment, wherever possible, of a member of one of the two main 
planning groups as chairman of Sub-groups and working parties was seen to 
heve been a useful aid to good communication, allowing virtually all roombers 
of staff to participate in one or more sub-groups and working parties. 
Horeover, where a sub-group could see that Its plans carried implication; 
for those of some other Sub-group, it was encouraged to consult the other 
directly, so that there was an adequate horizontal as well as vertical flow 
of Information. 

It would be misleading to suggest thaL_there_wexe no -.dlfierences in 
perception of how the BEd was 'really' planned. For example, 'educational 
developers* tended to ascribe greater significance to the deliberations of 
the formal planning bodies than did the 'keen teachers' in our sample. 
Nor was there any absen'* . ot continuing Internal conflict. But in compari- 
son with other < nclltutions which we visited, there was less tension and 
less conflict than normal* We attributed this, as did many of our inter- 
viewees, to the most distinctive feature of this particular Institution « 
Che development of a new decision-making framework to meet a new situation. 

When asked to consider what kind of training. If any, might be provided 
to ensure that other people teaching in higher education might bcnfit from 
what had clearly been a very successful exercise In institution-wide develop- 
ment, fev interviewees could Immediately think of anything that they them- 
selves (with perhaps a rather restricted perception of the word) would con- 
sider as training. It was suggested that tho efficient conduct of comnttt- 
eea ^^ftht be a useful topic of training, but the general opinion was that 
whatever training took place should aim at attitude change rather than at any 
particular skill. Several people said that the best training for them had 
been their participation In a live piece of planning - 'the whole thing was 
a learning exercise; the people at the top learning about the people at the 
bottom, the people In one department learning about the attitudes of people 
in the next department, the people with the Ideas learning that the con- 
straints were real ones, etc*. It was probably with this In mind that some 
members of st^ff insisted that whatever trai ning* took place should be as a 
group activity. 

Though unaffected by mergers the technical college we visited was 
certainly not a static institution. We chose it both because it had a 
number of degree courses and because it had a reputation for innovation 
in teaching. Wc had no difficulty in finding 'keen teachers* to interview 
in all its constituent schools, and those we did talk to had a relatively 
sophisticated perspective on educational development. Unlike many« and 
perhaps most technical colleges, this one had recognized relatively early 
on the ntcd for some kind of Institutional backing for educational develop- 
ment, and in 1970 had made a racnber of staff responsible for in-scrvlce 
training and general educational support. She had previously een on the 
staff of a development-minded division of the college, and the appointment 
would seen to have been an example of a progression from the role of 'keen 
teacher' to that of a formally designated educational developer within the 
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tone cstabllshmtnt^* WUh the addition of two further full-time aaademlc 
appolnCtQents and a modost level of media support a Division of Educational 
Studies was formed. 

Few of thost interviewed thought that the possession of technical 
skills in teaching had much to do with any success they had enjoyed as 
educational devtlopers, and they were almost unanimous that. In one way or 
another^ interpersonal skills played a crucial part. Some of them singled 
out a heightened sensitivity to student reactions as the roost Important 
attribute* 

They said: 

- I had to look to roy students or chey would slroply vote with their 
feot. 

* Ky Trades Council Group had to be held together; persisting with 
fomal teaching would have been fatal. 

- Ky administrative duties roake roy teaching more effective, since it 
helps me to get to know more students personally and I get their 
honest opinion on my ntachlng» as between equals. 

* I learnt a lot about bad lecturing when I was a student myself. 

- As soon as a student looks bored, I'n aware of it. 

- Students are not given enough guidance as to the kind of criticism 
which teachers might welcome; some sort of ground rules are 
needed. 

Others concentrated more upon the Interpersonal relationships with colleag- 
ues and the skills needed in this area. Underlying this' was often the 
unstaCed assuroptlon that teaching student^ should be an open activity 
rather than a private and individual one^ and it was clear that some of 
the .more recent arrivals at the college had been persuaded that this was 
so by the induction and ln*-service training of feted by the Division of 
Educational Studies. Among the things that were said were: 

- Ideas can spread in education, provided that you get the right 
people together in the right place. 

I regret the lack of open appraisal of teaching skills*... It could 
be done by the right people without being seen as a threat by those 
who are being evaluated. 

- In Joint problem-solving se&slons the staff that are present 
exhibit different teaching approaches, which for once ara open to 
other members of the staff, and can be discussed in sensible 
fashion • 

- I now take particular care to Ulk to people to find out what their 
Job*s' about . 

- Hy principal skills are in the forming of relationships with other 
teachers and in my natural taste for new approaches. 

The value of closer Interpersonal relationships with both students and 
colleagues on the teaching staff was usually seen as straightforward 
enhancement of the flow of useful Information, but several of the teachers 
Interviewed showed themselves to havC'a more sophisticated awareness of 
the social and political factors which affect the process of innovation. 
It was evident that this greater awareness stemmed from successful ex-» 
perlcnce within the college: another indication) perhaps, of its not un- 
favourable climate for innovation (Collier 1974). 

About half of those interviewed had had experience outside the usual 
academic world, t of whom saw this as a distinct advantage In their 
approach to educational development. Some very Interesting points were 
made: 
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- Studying Scitnct dots not Include practice In writing clear » simple 
English, ytt I found Chli tsaentlal In my work In IndutCry. 

On arriving In teaching from personnel work in Industry, I found 
not only that the standard of teaching was poor, but tha^ the 
selection processes compared badly with Industry. 
" My students respect toe because they can see that I can do It In 
the rcol-life situation. 

- I see ny work In film productions as very similar Co the teacher's 
role in creating tha conditions in which other creative minds 

can work* 

The Interviewer ttay perhaps make the point thsC these people with a wealth 
of outside experience are nuch more interesting to interview, in that they 
can llhistrate their points with a wealth of exanples and analogies that 
'straight' acadenlcs often do not possess; and tc seems very probable that 
they are also more Interesting people when in the classroom, and for very 
much the sam^ reasons. 

Throup*^ ^ut the interviews the impression was given that this was a 
college Ir nlch educational development was not only possible but actually 
encourage^, ond some of those interviewed made explicit reference to the 
help which they had received from the institutional support services, 
vniat waa, perhaps, evan more impressive was the way in which many of the 
others took it for granted that useful, informed, and non-threatening 
support should and would be available to them if they required it. On 
these criteria the institutional support services have been successful Iti 
gaining acceptance for their octivtties. It is often difficult to explain 
why this should bo so in some eitabMshments but not in others, but some 
possible pointers in the case of this college may be: 

1 The support services did not originate as a media or hardware 
group. 

2 The original app'^intment had been head of the division throughout 
its five-yaars of existence. 

3 At the time of tha appointment the head had already been on the 
staff of the college for five years and wa?, well known to 
colleagues in all departments. 

4 Two Inter appointments to the division complemented each other 
very well, and each member of the division, although able to 
call upon colleagues' advice and special skills, seemed to 
have a group of clients who regularly consulted him. 

5 Over the five-year period, the college in-service training 
course in teaching had clearly fostered relationships of 
mutual confidence batwetn support service staff and the newly- 
appointed lecturers who were their student-colleagues. 

6 In preparing some of the staff for the London University 
External Certificate in Education, and in nourishing 
ambitions eventually to mount a CNAA Diploma course in 
teaching, the division was involved in development on its 
own account, as well as that of the institution as a whole. 
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Final ly> the support services have played their part In an Institutional 
ethos jhlch was referred to more than once as a 'tradition of Innovation' • 

These case studies from the maintained S'lctor have been grouped to<- 
gether In a single section because th^y are as representative of the 
sector as a whole as they arc of particular types of institution. Ve could 
equally well have chosen a college which had run into difficultica with 
its BEd submission or a polytechnic faculty which had introduced special 
procedures for the devctopnient of curriculum proposals. However » to find 
an effectively functioning organizational structure for evaluating an 
institution's teaching or developing ambitious new proposals was still 
relatively rare.^ Short*term considerations^ such as getting submissions 
accepted as rapidly as possible And acquiring political support from 
rival Internal factions^ tended to prevent the more careful consideration 
of either course structur or vocational need. Even where a faculty or 
college had arrived at a more satisfactory mode of working It was 
noticeable that visitors seeking Information and stimulus still gave more 
attention to Its products than its processes. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RESERVATIONS 

Throughout the case studies we were struck by the diversity of needs and 
the extent to which these needs were rooted in particular situations. The 
differences » however* are not surprising given the considerable varia- 
tions In the kind of problems faced by those Interviewed and the kinds of 
organizational structure and ethos In which they worked. But these 
differences do not make a mockery of any attempt to assess training 
ne«ds - they merely point to the danger of coming to any simple conclusions 
or postulating any comprehensive and Inflexible solutions. 

The raain points which emerged from our interviews with 'keen teachers* 
have generally been substantiated by the Nuffield Group and the findings 
of our MA students. They are listed below for convenience of reference. 

1 Few individuals engaged in educational development would claim 
to have specific technical Skills In education and many would 
explicitly disclaim using any such skills. 

2 Those teachers who do think that such skills are Important In thrir 
own situation would usually argue that It is reasonably easy to 
acquire thero. 

3 Nearly all teachers ercphaslzed the importance of Interpersonal 
skills* whether these were exercised in the teaching and counselling 
of students or In staff discussions of course proposals and 

p rob I ems . 

A Most people who had significant experience outside the academic 
system perceived It as being a valuable asset to them In the 
curriculum development process. 

5 Many teachers were concerned about evaluation, both of their own 
teaching and of courses to which they contributed. They felt that 
It should play an important role but had little knowledge of how 
best to go about It . 

6 Some teachers* operating within the CNAA validation system* were 
aware of sped fit course description* course design and approval- 
seeking skills . 
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7 There was Increasing awareness of the Inportancc of political 
skills In educational developnenc* 

8 There was a general desire to know what was going on, both In 
their own Institution and elsewhere. They needed opp6rtunlt les to 
hear about, b*jt not necessarily be taughc about alternative 
approaches . 

CWen our sample of 'keen teachers* and the setnl-automat Ic tendency to 
equate training with the foriPal Instillation of the technical skills of 
teaching, It was not Surprising that most of the Information we acquired 
was about people's perceptions of their own teaching performance and Its 
relationship or lack of relationship to training. Teaching skills could 
only be developed 'on the joU' and by people helping each other. So there 
would be no support for a lengthy pre'-servlce or In-servlce training 
prograffine In specific teaching skills. A significant number of our Inter- 
viewees had taken formal training courses and strongly disapproved of them. 
However, short Induction courses were welcomed, whenever they were 
practically oriented; and workshops based on the analysis of recorded 
teaching events, experiment and mutual criticism would also be supported. 
Indeed most of the teachers we Interv^leweS would strongly endorse the 
Nuffield Group's conclusion In their final report that: 

'The training of staff should be. In general, a small-scale and 
Intimate activity; perhaps with pairs of teachers agreeing to 
help each other, sitting In on each other's classes from time to 
tlme> and small groups of up to five or six meeting periodically 
to discuss problems as they arise.' (ORIHE 1976) 

Since tie Issue of Interpersonal relationships almost dominated our cai>c 
studies. It would be reasonable to Infer strong support for the objectives 
listed In Appendix A under Staff and Students and Interpersonal Skills, 
though there would be some scepticism about the feasibility of develop- 
ing these qualities to a significant degree. Certainly, any training or 
evaluation activity which increased staff understanding of student 
perspectives would be welcomed; and developers who could introduce and 
discuss Ideas like those contalne^j In, for example, Parlctt and Simons 
Learning from Learners (1976) would be perceived as getting their 
priorities right. 

The more sophisticated and experienced of our Interviewees emphasized 
the Importance of understanding the organization and developing the 
appropriate political skills, but this was seen primarily In terms of 
gtttlng one's proposal adopted. The organization was seen more in terms 
of something to manipulate than something for which they had a shared 
responsibility; and the nearest one got to a concern for Institutional 
health was a feeling that courses should be evaluated. Those whose 
teaching brought them Into regular contact with outside bodies or mature 
professional students frequently discussed the relationship between the 
Institution and the 'outside world'; and this was also stressed by those 
with significant work-experience outside the academic system. Though 
It was scarcely mentioned by their more secluded colleagues. It would 
be safe to conclude that an educational developer who failed to recognize 
thtse links between higher education and society would command scant 
respect from many of those with whom he would most need to work. 

Course evaluation was seen as Important by many of the teachers we 
Interviewed In the maintained sector, but they were doubtful of Its 
feasibility In more than a token sense because It was seen by their 
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colleaiuet as a threattning an<j pocencially c laa-waiting activity. If 
people were to be trained ms avaluatori^ thtlr training would need to 
take such hostility and suspicion into account* In the university sector 
this need was scarcely/ mentioned because teaching was seen in Individual 
rather than corporate terms and the good teacher was someone who was self* 
evaluative, and sensitive to feedback from his students. The students, 
however 9 saw it rather differently. In all Institutions they found few 
staff who knev enough about the course as a whole to give good academic 
advice; and tney were acutely aware that they received only a small 
proportion of their course from any one teacher. This raises, quest Ions 
of corporate responsibility* and indeed accountability, that cannot be 
lightly dismissed. 

The Nuffield Group respond to this issue in their final report by 
suggesting that: 

'All degree programmes should be fomuilly reviewed every five 
years; there should be Informal discussion of Individual courses 
each year; and mid-ccursc feedback should be a regular feature of 
all teaching. '(GRIHE 1976) 

The jlraplententatlon of such a proposal in a manner which would allay 
rather than feed people's natural anxieties would be greatly facilitated 
' r appropriate training in course evaluation.^ We found very little 

.derstanding of tho newer, more democratic approaches to evaluation, and 
suspect that without a great deal more guidance than Is currently available 
the institution of a regular review process would lead cither to open 
conflict or meaningless ritual.^ 

Finally we come to the mythical/mystical skills of course design. 
Uc found some scepticism even in the maintained sector as to whether the 
skills involved In getting proposals through tht CNAA had any educational 
significance; and some saw them as purely administrative and diplomatic. 
Those who were obviously skilful claimed to have acquired the ability 
through a combination of innate talent and practical experience, while 
those who were not so skilful deprecated their Importance and signif icaiice. 
However, members of support services saw course design as a major priority 
for staff training, whether they Interpreted It In simplistic ferms or 
not. Our own view Is that course design can be an extremely complicated 
process in some situations, but Is relatively simple in others. It depends 
on the political, social and academic context. Within a single Honours 
degree and a department whose academic norms are unchallenged, the very 
Idea of designing a course seems absurd. But when there Is a vocational 
degret course with a sandwich element taught across several departments 
It becomes an administrative as well as an educational necesiilty. Similarly, 
while some people appear to acquire a capacity for course design without 
any training, these people are not very common, even In higher education. 
Many of those interviewed in the case studies possessed this natural 
talent, but thfy were not a typldal sampU of a.l teachers and the manner 
of their selection almost guaranteed that they would have strength In this 
area . 

Lastly, it should be emphasized that we do not see course design as 
the simple application of the Bloom-Tyler paradigm (Eraut 1975b, 1976) 
although It can be useful In some circumstances. Nor do we believe that 
ttachlng ai'.d learning probUms can be solvecl by the specification of 
objectives alone (Macdonald»Roas 1973). Perhaps curriculum development 
Is best seen as a kind of social and Intellectual problem solving which 
is essential for continued organizational well-being; and it Is only 
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after rationales and structures have been sorted out, both academically 
and politically, that the concepts and procedures of Che curriculum 
development literature can begin to be applied. 

Taken as a whole, these case studies reveal many types of Institution** 
al problem to which departmenCa I ly or Instltutlonally-based educational 
advisers might usefully address themselves; and suggest many of. the skills 
and qualities which they might need to possess in order to be successful* 
But they do not indicate whether such skills and' qua I Ules could be 
developed by training* Indeed, many of our respondents were quite 
sceptical about the usefulness of in-service training at this level. How- 
ever, we would argue that there Is a growing understanding of curricula 
and teaching processes In higher education, and the problems of Initiating 
and Implementing changes In patterns of teacl^lng and learning; and that all 
higher education teachers need to have direct (by training) or indirect 
(by consultancy) access to this knowledge if Institutions are to make the 
best of their Increasingly limited resources (CRIHE 1976). Though this 
vlev cannot be strongly supported'from the evidence of the case studies, 
it nevertheless forms part of our overall interpretation of the training 
needs relevant to educational development. 

NOTES 

1 Not all the problems wo identified were recognised at institutional 
level, and the scarcity of proper procedures for problem diagnosis 
became even more obvious when MA students began to report on 
their ficldwork. 

2 cf The distinction in Chapter 3 (page 23) between institutionally 
based and departmental ly-based educational advisers. 

3 This is probably true for most university support units. It 
results partly from their media-sorvice*based orlglns^ and partly 
from the diffuse authority structure which tends to preclude 
change strategies other than social interaction with large 
numbers of individual teachers (Eraut 1975a, b). 

4 Though he had not attended any courses, he still felt the need 
for participating in relevant professional associations 
(page 15). 

5 cf Couldner's (1957) distinction between 'cosmopolitans' and 
'locals*. 

6 On a number of occasions during the course of the research we were 
approached for advice about the appointment of educational 
development advisers. Wo nearly always recommended finding a 'keen 
teacher' who was already In the institution and giving him 
opportunities for further training. This advice was rarely taken, 
but we still fltand by It. 

7 Many institutions had instituted a bureaucratic structure for 
handling submissions; but this did not necessarily support, and 
sometimes even preventedi a more enterprising and collaborative 
approach to course design and evaluation. 
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8 Although tho res«archors kn«w abouC important work in 
evaluation chac waa proceeding at this tioe (Collier 1978; 

UTHU 1973) few of chose interviewed were aware of anything other 
thon the usual course feedback questionnaire. 

9 For an exaople, however, of an institutional evaluation 
programme which was carefully planned, see Alexander (1978). 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING THE ORIGINAL COURSE DESIGN 

Ve stated In Chapter 1 that many ideas ior this course steimed from the 
experience that Sussex University had gained from 1968 onwards In running 
courses for an advanced Diploma In Educational Technology and, subsequently, 
for an MA In Curriculum Development and Educational Technologyv While 
these courses were focused mainly upon the work of the schools sector the 
broad themes that were dealt with were general enough in their applicabil- 
ity to cater for other needs, as a succession of students from other 
sectors would testify. Moreover, assessment was based on students projects 
related to the needs of their own institutions, and a third of the 
teaching was devoted to Individual tutorials. This course had already 
taken students from the higher education sector, and there was evidence 
Chat they had found It relevant and useful. 

Nevertheless, It was decided to design the new course *ab Initio* 
for the following reasons: 

1 Although the existing course was useful for higher education 
lecturers. It was felt that It could be more closely oriented to 
their particular needs. 

2 There were known to be nany differences In educational development 
activities and problems between the schools and higher 
education sectors, which might be more effectively catered for by 
a separate course. 

3 The research project made It possible to carry out a thorough 
needs analysis for the higher education sector, corresponding to 
that already completed for the schools sector (Eraut 1972). 

<t New staff were to be Involved In teaching the course, and It woulU 
help If they could also contribute to Its design. 

5 Given our commitment to action research with experimental courses 
as a means of Investigating training needs, a new course offered 
the opportunity of gaining a new perspective. 

So there was no prior c^omrnltment to the content of the new course or to 
its detailed teaching strategy. Eut we were conntltted to maintaining the 
same r^ode of working: le to a strong emphasis on group discussion and 
individual, tutorlally-supportcd projects. « ' 

There arc two very common approaches to course design; they arc 
usually Implicit rather than explicit and their results are often 
strikingly different. One Is to take the studonts as the starting point 
and to try to provide for the knowledge and skills which they arc thought 
to need. If this seems to be tho only possible way to design a useful 
course. It Is only fair to say that It can lead to a situation In which, 
although the students* time Is already well filled, some of the teaching 
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staff arc unemployed alncc tholr specialities do not coincide with the 
students* needs ns perceived by the course designers. The other way is to 
consider the teaching staff Available and try to harness their existing 
expertise In soae integrated way. Such an approach iu certainly popular 
although It Ignores students' needs at its peril; and it Is not always 
necessary to aasume that teechers cannot; learn new knowledge and skills - 
after all, the students are expected to. 

Although the MA course was primarily designed In the first wny, le 
to meet the needs identified In the pilot\ phase of the research. It was 
also Influenced by the >tJfrengths and limitations of the staff available 
to teach It. These weret ^ 

1 Two full-time members of the Education Area with long experience 
in teaching support units* one at S|jssex (Dr. Michael Eraut) and 
tha other at the Open Unlveralty (H^. Brendan Connors). 

\ 

2 One full-time member of the Educatlo^n Area with research and 
evaluation experience In higher education (Mrs. Carolyn Miller). 

3 Two members of the Science rea with ^extensive experience of 
educational development, who had alsoi played leading roles in 
Inter-unlverslty projects (Dr. Michael Tribe and Dr. Peter Unsworth). 

4 Two part-time teachers who were membe^ii of the Nuffield 
Foundation's Group for Research and In^novatlon In Higher 
Education (Dr. Eric Hewton and Dr. Geoffrey Squires)* 

One interesting example of this Interaction between staff experience and 
course objectives .s provided by an Important jlnnovatlon* which we built 
Into the course - a two-week period of fieldwork in ^he middle of each 
term. A new lecturer, coming in with experience^ of training research 
students without rigid tlmetablas and unused tot taught courses. Insisted 
on adequate time for fieldwork In support of student projects and 
challenged the traditional assumpton that seminir seriea should proceed on 
a weekly basis without interruption. Others taw the potential for 
strengthening the link between the course and the students' home 
Institutions, as well as the difficulty of conducting higher education 
fieldwork out of term^ and readily agreed. It ieemcd to add a new quality 
to the course, and the following year the schoojs-orlented course 
followed suit. I 

Similarly, a lecturer's Interest and experience in the Illuminative 
approach to evaluation (Parlett and Hamilton 19)2) led to an emphasis on 
Interviewing and qualitative evidence. Other purvey methods were not 
neglected but given a supplementary role, and t^is In turn affected the 
Impact of the first term of the course. Not o^ly do 'Interviews and 
questionnaires yield different kinds of lnforma|:lon but they also have 
quite different effects on the researchers using them - a factor neglacted 
In many books on research methodology. The experience of -interviewing had 
an emotional Impact which helped to develop empjithy for their students and 
colleagues as well as giving Important Information about how other members 
of their Institutions perceived what was going 
this early focus on Intcr-pcrsonal perception, 
Interviewed during the case studies (cf Chaptet 
crucial factor In their work. 
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and the 'keen teachers' we 
4) also saw It as a 



In the first year the staff's limited experience with polytechnics 
proved a handicap, though we attempted to counteract this by giving special 
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accendon Co polycechnlcs during chc pilot phase. The ptublem diminished 
In subsequent yoars bccftuse wc were able to learn fvon our students and 
their projects y and from colleagues In polytechnics with whom we 
collaborated on our short course pro$ranync (cf CKapcer 7). The Nuffield 
research team also conducted several visits to polytechnics during the 
first year of the course, and fed back Information through our cocnraon 
members. One of us had long experience of working wlch colleagues of 
education, and another had taught In further education; though again wc 
were anxious to expand our knowledge of thetie sectors via the case studies 
and through learning from our students. 

Finally we should eraphaslze that Just as the Interests and experience 
of the teaching staff deployed have a modifying effect c^n any course, no 
natter how well It l.as been described on paper, so the individual and group 
characteristics of the students can (and Indeed should) exert an additional 
Qodlfying Influence. While this gave rise to many minor alterations In the 
HA course, It also resulted In at least one major revision » In the third 
term of the first year. 

THE COURSE STRUCTURE 

Since the first course had to be designed, approved and advertised near 
the beginning of the project. Its initial structure was worked out half 
way through the pilot phase before the list of objectives in Appendix A 
had been fully developed. At the tine we were becoming Increasingly aware 
of two major factors whi^h wc considered essential to successful educational 
development. The first was the developer's awareness and understanding of 
how staff and ttudents perceived their Institution, their department, their 
courses and ea(fh other. Without this kind of understanding teaching 
developments will be likely cithrr to fail for lack of staff support or 
to be ineffectual because they do rot meet the students' real needs. The 
second factor is perhaps best described as organizational awareness. The 
developer needs to understand extremely well the organization in which he 
works, not Just the formal Internal structure but also the Informal 
influences and the external pressures. How do you Identify the essential 
declsion>nak ing processes and the various important loci of power? What 
arc the factors for and against change? What Is the best way to t^pnsult 
people? What is the best way to get onc*s proposals approved? 

Ue decided to concentrate on developing this personal and organization- 
al understanding of the higher education context during the first term, 
while Simultaneously providing initial training in research and evaluation 
skills. In order to deyelop personal understanding, MA :>tudents were to 
undertake a project which involved them in interviewing staff and students 
In their home institutions as well as discussing the relevant literature; 
and we would train them tn open-ended interviewing and the techniques of 
illuninativc evaluation. This appeared on the timetable as twu seminar 
series entitled 'Students and Staff' and 'Research Methods', taught by the 
same person and linked with a two-week period of flcldwork two-thirJs of 
the way through the term. Organizational understanding, on the other hand, 
was dealt with primarily throt^gh seminars In the Organization of Higher 
Education Institutions and Curricular Patterns with an assessed essay on 
some aspect of the organization/academic structure of theit own institution. 

The teaching in the second term focused on Individual courses and 
problems of teachiug and learning. The fieldwjrk was devoted to a course 
evaluation which gave further practice in Interviewing, provided an 
opportunity to d^«velop observational skills, and Introduced the difficult 
task of handling Ovalu.ition a& social process. This meant combining 
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empirical evidence wUh value Judscmcnt*, Introducing the poasibllity of 
alttrnaclve courses, and accepting sonc responsibility for the effects of 
the evaluation on the future of the coiirie'** The course Evaluation project 
was fed by stninars on Course Analysis and Problems of Higher Learning, 
while a seminar series on the Analysis df Teaching, and a Teaching Learning 
Workshop concentrated on problems of small group teaching and the intro- 
duction of relatively unfamllisr teaching methods - sitaulation, use of 
television, computer assisted learning, Keller plan, etc. Another related 
topic, that of assessment, had been separately dealt with In the first term 
but was subsequently moved back to the second term where it fitted 
more logically* 

Our attention in the final term then shifted from diagnosla and 
evaluation to development, with four closely related seminar series on 
Curriculum Development^ Staff Training, the Innovation Process 4nd 
Support Services* With teaching ending in June, a further two months 
remained for the completion of the final project* We had thought that 
restricting the teiftTUng to two days a week would leave sufficient time 
for fleldwork, bUjt Itntetference from summer examinatlona in their hone 
Institutions andAhe difficulties of weekly travel over large distances 
led to a late stAidcnt request for two weeks fieldwork early in the ; 
suftKoar term* This was granted, but it left the seminar aeries badly 
fragnented^ a structural problem which had to be resolved for the following 
year. Hence the structure of the course as actually taught in I97A-.5 was 
as follows; 

Term I- the Higher Education Context 

The organization of higher education Institutions 
Curriqular patterns 
Students and staff ) 

Research Methods ) Including two weeks fieldwork 
Assessment ) 

Assessed Work - An Institutional profile ^ (20%) niid an easay on 
organisational and curricular patterns (10%) 

« 

Terra 2 - Teaching and Learnlnti Courses 

Course analysis (with two weeks fieldwork) 

Teaching and learning workshop 

Analysis of teaching 

Problems of higher learning 

Assessed Work - a course evaluation (20%) 

Term 3 - Curriculum Developaent and Support Services 

Support services 

The process of Innovation 

Course design and development (with two weeks fieldwork) 
Pre-s«rvice and in-service training 

Assessed Work - a major curriculum development project (50%) 

It is interesting to note that this structure gave two terms to evaluation 
and problera dUgjiosls skills and only one term to development skills* 
whereas the existing MA course for the schools sector devoted one term 
to the (ot^Kt and two to the latter^* Though many development Issues 
naturally arose during the course o^ the first two terms, this change In 
balance reflected our growing conviction, confirmed by the case studies. 
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thaC «ll people enlag^d In educational development activities should be 
able not only to carry out their tasks but also to assess whether those 
t«sks are appropriate and whether sufficient participation has been 
achieved» It can even be counterproductive to develop problea^solvlnR skills 
in Isolation from problem diagnosis skills, because It is all too easy to 
find 'solutions' for the wrong problems* 

THE TEACairiC SIRATICY 

* s 

We had evolved pn previous MA courses a style of rc?itlvely non-dlrcctivc 
teaching which we found appropriate for the In-Service education of mature 
professionals; and it was partly our awareness of the divergence of this 
practice from the coearoon inu,ge of In-service education as formal one-way 
cxpert-to-novlce communication that led to the methodology outlined In 
Chapter 3. The four main teaching methods Involved were scnlnar discussions, 
project work, tutorials and workshops. We wanted to use all four on the 
new course but wc had to work out the balance afresh. As before, we had 
to recognize that, although proper selection of students would ensure that 
all of them possessed some of the qualities we expected of educ9tlonal 
developers, they would enter the course at a variety of levels* In certain 
areas of the course some ^tuffbnts might be virtual beginners, while others 
were more experienced than any member of the teaching staff. Furthermore, 
each student would have a different set of interests, problems and goals 
to be catered for, so we had to tllow for considerable variation In what 
they got out of the course* 

The rationale for the heavy emphasis on semlnar-dlscusslons was 
approximately as follows. 

1 .It Is flexible enough to allow an appropriate balance to be 

developed between the three main source* of Input - the Uceraturc, 
the experience of the teacher and the experience of the students. 
If the teacher's experience I5 largely built Into the design of 
the seminars and the selection of reading materia 1 , subject of 
course to modification In the light of student feedback, t^en he is 
free to assume a much less directive role and to focus his efforts 
during seminars onto protnotlng Interaction between Ideas, 
problems aod people. 

2 So many features of a person^s own Institution are taken for granted 
that It takes a strong comparative element In a course not only to 
Increase his awareness of alternatives but also to help him under- 
stand what he already knows'. Given the sparslty of relevant cAse 
study material, this Is best achieved by student presentations to 
their colleagues as well as on-going discussion both in and out 

of hours. 

* 

3 Our analysis of training needs placed considerable emphasis on 
getting on with people and understanding other people's perspectives, 
qualities which are most likely to be developed during various 
forms of group work* Moreover, we were acutely aware that our 
teaching styles could be taken as models for the evaluator/ 
consultant/developer roles for which the students were being 
prepared. 

•Clearly the relationship between teacher and student on a formal 
course is different from a consultant-client relatlonahlp, but 
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it {Buse not be to different as to fall to conviunlcate to students 
what that relationship would be like* In' group discussions the 
the student Is perceiving ttfe problems that arise when groups of 
experience'd teachers neet together to discuss issues or to work 
on a cooxaon problem and ways In which an outsider can promote 
productive Interaction; and in tutorials he Is often the client 
working on a project and getting help from a consultant who nay be 
much less knowledgeable than himself about many aspects of the 
problem. ' (Craut 1972) 

4 The need to accommodate to a sot of group norms appropriate to the 
new group would encourage a readiness to acquire and to build on the 
attitudes perceived as needed by curriculum developers. 
To bake just one specific area as an example » the student group 
could be assumed to possess a considerable amount of knowledge about 
academic structures and currlcular patterns , but there was no guaran- 
tee rh.1t this would Include .nil Cho Items th<it the project staff 
perctlved to be of Importance In these two areas* It would be nee- 
essary for the teaching staff to guage the extent of their own con- 
tributions to seminars so that the most Important points were covered 
In such a way that the student S^^^P h*d the maximum amount of time 
possible In which to contribute and compare their own experiences In 
the area being discussed. A seminar of £uch a kind would begin to 
approach the idtal teaching/learning experience In which the roles 
of teaching and learning, talking and listening, questioning and 
answering, asserting and qualifying circulate among all the members 
of the group. 

The balance between th« acqvlsltion of new knowledge and the comparison and 
sharing out of old knowledge would obviously vary from one thotno of the 
course to another; and although a knowledge of course evaluation, for ex^ 
ample, was considered to be Important, It was not thought that most of the 
students would have much experience In this Mtetx, Nor would they necessarily 
yet posstss to any marked degree the associated skills of not merely knowing 
about course evaluation but actually carrying out the process of evaluating 
a courst* For this and similar areas such as the introduction of alternat- 
ive teaching methods, either a workshop or project mode was used. Since 
projects are necessarily fatrly lengthy Independent pieces of work, their 
ust was largely confined to work that could count for assessment purposes*. ^ 
Workshops, on the othe** hand, were used for Introducing new teaching methods 
and for some but not all of the sessions concerned with research methods, 
evaluation, curriculum development and assessment. The typical pattern of 
workshop first Introduced students to or reminded them of certain ideas 
and procedures, then required them to practise the appropriate skills in 
sub-groups of varying sizes* 

Though students were aliocatea personal tutors to look after their 
Individual concernsi the major proportion of tutorial time was directed to 
the support of projects. From a third to a half of the total teaching re- 
sov^rces were allocated to tutorials, which gives an Indication of the weight 
attached co tutorial ly-supported project work. The reasons for this were as 
follows. 

1 The projects uere Itarnlng experltnces which allowed students to 
Itarn development skills In i^s realistic s context as possible* 
They were undertaking tasks In their home Institution^ with all the 
political dlfflculttei that Involved, but with two main advantages: 
they received regular tutorial guidance; and the course provided a 
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useful reason for th« project. 

2 The projects gave the studonts soae scope for developing chelr 6wn 
personal concerns and skills - Chey could choose Issues and areas of 
their institutions which were more or less farallar to them, according 
Co their psrcipcion of their own training n^eds. 

3 The projects constituted a continuing link heCwccn Che course and 
the student's own ^jpscltut ion, thus helping to keep the course relc-^ 
vant and providing invaluable case study material for use on future 
courses®. 

U The projects provided the individual work necessary for assessing the 
student for the award of the MA^ without introducing too many artifi- 
cial requirements - an excellent example of how assessment could en- 
hance rather than distort the teaching-learning process. 

This use of projects had beep a very successful feature of the schools- 
oriented MA course and w^s always popular with students, but the Intro- 
duction of fleldwork periods In the middle of each term gave It an onftrcly 
new dimension. In spite of the emphasis given to the projects In the course 
description and at admission interviews, .«tudcnt* were (and still are) 
surprised at the Impact which they have on the course as a whole. More- 
over, seconding Institutions have consistently failed to realize how much 
work that Is directly useful to them can be completed while their lecturers 
are still on the course. 

RECRUITMENT AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

The course was Included In the department's handbook of long courses for 
teachers, and advertised in the Times TU^her Educational Supplomont In a 
way that was less than obtrusive when compared with the scale of, say, 
recent polytechnic advertisements. In the first part of 197^ a description 
of the course was sent to all major higher education institutions, with o 
request that It be handed on to those people within the Institution most 
intere*ce,d In curriculum development* This alihost formed the basis of a 
research project In Its own right, since It quickly became evident that sotno 
institutions were not at that time altogether clear what curriculum develop- 
ment vas> or vhcthtr they had anyone^l Ikely to be particularly concerned with 
it. In addition to the applications evoked by these forms of publicity and 
by personal links between raaml«LS of the project and other higher education 
staff, there were some applications for the existing Sussex MA In Curriculum 
Development and Educational Technology which were suitable lor the new higher 
education course, and In the event Just about enough applications were rec- 
eived In the first year for the usual selection and Interviewing processes 
to produce the full quota of twelve students. Much the same happened In 
the second and third years although the ftudonts' home Institutions wcio 
rather differently distributed* 
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rUurc 3 INSTITUTIONAL ORICIM OF STUDENTS ON MA (CDHE) COURSES 



Part- 
time 





1 0^ K. 


19/0-7 


1977-8 


1978- 


•9 1979-80 


1977-80 


Universit I'ft 1 




1 


2 


1 


1 


J 


Polytechnics 2 


2 


2 


6 


A 


0 


10 


Colleges of education 7 


2 


3 


1 


A 


2 


5 


Further education 2 


3 


4 


1 


1 


6 


A 


12 


12 


10 


10 


10 


9 


22 


Our selection criteria were 


mixed but 


reasonably clear. 


All courses 


like 



to have bright, well-motivated students; but brightness by ltsel£ may not 
be enough, and chore are many different kinds of motivation, so that the 
Interviewing process was aimed at Identifying students who could not only 
discuss curriculum development but had actually Implemented sqme of their own, 
for which thoy could provide a rationale and which they could evaluate them- 
selves In the light of a realistic grasp of the constraints Inherent In their 
situation. The Ideal student (and there were one or two) was someone who had 
done this, who had cone on the course at the suggestion of, or at least with 
the ful l^knowledge and encouragement of, his superiors, and who had a fairly - 
clear Idea of the kind of development ho proposed to undertake for his project 
work on the course. The opposite of this Ideal student was the least welcome 
kind of applicant (and there wore a few of them) who had been given a year's 
secondment on Buggins-turn basis, who had selected a pleasant seaside re- 
sort for twelve months rest and who had given curriculum development next to 
no thought during all his years of teaching. AppllcanfH like this were u*tt- 
formly rejected, and the fact that they existed at all seems to pose a quest- 
ion mark over the way that valuable secondments, potentially a source of use- 
ful new expertise within an Institution, arc distributed* 

The first year's cohort were the roost coherent group, both In their char- 
9<~terlstlcs and In their behaviour as a group during the period of the course. 
^Although age or rank had not figured In the criteria applied to the selection 
process, they were almost all senior, lecturers, and within a year or two of 
forty years old. The second year's cohort were more widely distributed In 
chronological age and In S'^nlorlty within the hierarchy, but wore better bal- 
anced In the sense that each part of the higher education world was reasonably 
well represented. The third year seemed to achieve both coherence and 
balance, though the selectors claim no special credit for this fortunate 
occurrence • • 

The range of Subject Interests was very wide, and while the following 
list amply deraonstratea this, It should be r«ad with caution since some 
Individuals' Interests do not fit neatly Into broad subject divisions, and 
college of education staff, In auy case, are often Interested both In the 
teaching of their ovm subject and In education Itself as a subject. 
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Figure U DEPARTMENTAL ORICIH OF StU DENTS OH MA (CDHE) COURSES 

Hatheraatlca & scatlstlcs ^ 

Natural sciences 11 

Engineering 6 

Social sclences/hiscory/seography 11 

Manageroent/accounting/law S 

Education 12 

Education with AV mcthods/l ibrary/counscll ing 11 

Art/f ilM studles/nusic 7 

Liberal studics/Engl Ish/drana 6 

Hurilng/medicine/social work 4 

Physicol educat ion/hotae econonlcs 5 

Languages ^ 3 



TOTAL 



Thirteen out of the 85 either came from or were returning to support 
service units, a point wc shall return to In our evaluation (see p^igc 60)* 

THE EVALUATION PROCRAMHE - SOURCES OF J^^JDENCE 

If d course such at the Sussex MA it to prsctlte whAt it preaches, the 

^ processes both of evaluation and dcvcloptnent ahould be continuous and 

coRplenentary. Although t\tt highly ttrud^urcd evaluation progranmc set 
out below was essential C<if* the research project i it woulu be wrong to 
conclude that Information on the operation of the course waa only being 
collected In the ways described. The Infomal and unstructured evaluation 
and development processes were operating at all times, and there was not 
a seminar or a tutorial which did not} if only by inference from the 
direction that discussion took, yield Its own quota of information on the 
effectiveness of the course. Coffee breaks» too, were valuable for much 
more thsn rest and refreshment, and many vital exchanges, staff-student, 
and studtnc-studcnt , took place at these times; and when other MA courses 
happened to be in the comnon room at the same time, a conparxitlve element 
was introduced into perceptions of the course. 

Nevertheless* it was important to carry out additional formal 
•valuation activities as part of our prograime of research. A large number 
of assumptions about training needs were built into the design of the 
course end it was important that these should be properly refined and 
tested. The formative evaluation of the course would not only help to 
Improve it by indicating where modifications were nqeded but also con- 
tribute to the refinement of our original analysis of training needs; 
whereas the summatlve evaluation of the course was the most effective method 
open to us for testing Our major hypotheses -> (1) chat the needs for 
advanced training In educational development were appropriately described 
(Appendix A), and (2) that these needs could be net by an MA course of the 
type we had sec out to design.^' . 
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The effectiveness of the HA course can only be tneasured In the last 
resort by the cffecCl veness of the students whcni having left Che unl^ 
verslcy, they seek not only to develop their own curricula but also to 
play some part In curriculum development at the departmental or 
institutional level. The time scale for developments of this kind Is a 
long one, and a full-scale evaluation might call for a follow-up Investlga* 
tlon over ten years or even more, something clearly Impossible wlCi«ln the 
ClMe constraints of the present project. However, U was possible to follow 
up the I97A-75 students and try to gauge at least what kind of re-entry 
problems they night have experienced, together with what developments they 
were taking part In at various levels. In particular, of coursei we hoped 
to establish whether students could report a change of role, either formal 
or Informal, In relation to curriculum development. 

The evaluation of an advanced course Is fraught with difficulty. To 
begin with, there Is no method that is either universally effective or 
universally accepted. Methodologies can range from the highly quantified 
to the wildly impressionistic, time scales from Instant testing to long- 
term follow-up, and the number of people contributing to the evaluation can 
vary from the single neutral unobtrusive observer to the participation In 
one way or another of all those Involved In the course and Its outcome. 
In general, the style of our evaluation programme was one of maximum 
involvement and participation of staff and students, backed by deliberate 
attempts to obtain criticism from a wide range of external 'experts'. To 
supplement the Informal evaluations already described, which continued long 
after students had finished the course, we planned the following formal 
evaluation activities. 



1 L ive feedback ses s ions at the end of each term DvC 7 A 
In which students and staff discussed the course April 75 
In the plenary meeting. June 75 

2 A short written critique from each student at the June 75 
end of the course. 

3 A report from the external examiner ba&ed on his Oct 75 
assessment of the students* projects and a meeting 

with students earlier it the year. 

^ An Initial report fra* each student after one Dec 75 

term back In their h' tne Institution. 

5 A second report from each student after two terras April 76 
back In their Institution! students were asked to 

have a colleague read and comment on this roport. 

6 A students' reunion at which each Student gave April 76 
a verbal report of his present activities, 

which was then discussed. 



Interviews with selected students (7 out of 12) April - 

conducted by Professor R.A.Becher who was not June 76 

concerned In the design or teaching of the 
197^.-75 course. 

Appraisals by external 'experts' of course documents, Jan 75 
student coursework and Incidental meetings with Sept 76 

students. Opportunities to gather such appraisals 
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arose when wt wtr« vlsUftd by poople tnteretttd 
^ In the reatarch, during Che planning, and Iftpltnencn- 
don of the shore coutstft (cf Chapttr 6), and at a 
special conferance of educational developtrt organized 
at the end o£ the project In June 1976 « 

This information was used for both fonuclve and suiMatlve purposes, and 
students were aaked to separate Chtse two aspects of their chinking when 
Chey subnlcttd Chelr raporcs* Activities 1»3»6 and 8 have continued 
for subsequent courses ut 2»4 5 and 7 vere confined to the 1974-5 course* 

FORMATIVE EVALUATION AND SUBSEQUENT CHANCES IK THE COURSE^^ 

In discussing the fonaatlvc evaluation of the first course. It Is useful 
CO note the general Inpresslon gained by staff that students quickly 
acquired a strong pioneering spirit and Immense enthusiasm* This was 
conflnied by »itors» and by staff and students not Involved with the 
course, many ot whom felt that choy were missing totnetblng* So It Is 
against this background of enthusiastic participation that course criticism 
needs to be viewed* We shall consider specific problems that resulted ^n 
course modification on a term by terra basis, before concluding with some 
more general Issues raised by students and the staff's attempts to respond 
to them* 

What ve failed to anticipate In the first term was the overwhelming 
Impact of the two weeks of flcldwork* This dominated the students* thinking 
and led to their concentrating most of their effort on the fleldwork 
project* As a consequence the seminars on Organization of Higher Education 
Institutions, Currlcular Patterns and Assessment suffered, epd the 
subsequent essays vere rather weak* Since the fleldwork proved a highly 
successful Innovation we had no wish to abandon It* Some of the work was of 
publlshable quality and students were taken aback by the intensity of the 
learning experience* As one commented: 

*I*ve learnt more about my college in two weeks fleldwork than in six 
years teaching there*' 

Accordingly, wc postponed the assessment seminars to the second term and 
combined the two pieces of assessed work Into e single project, asking 
students to set the specific Issues rslsed by their fleldwork against a 
background analysis of their institution's organizational and currlcular 
patterns* 

The second term raised a rather different kind of problem - getting 
started* Students arrived partly euphoric from the first term and partly 
exhausted by vacation work on the project. The projects had to be handed 
In at the beginning of the second tern and were still uppermost In students* 
ninds when, suddenly, they found the new term upon them and a new set of 
concerns and demands* Something was needed which would bring the group 
together, refocus their attention, provide a forum for discussion between 
themselves and generally maintain the impetus built up during the first 
term* The solution was suggested by a student after we had identified 
and discussed the problem* He had been impressed by the enjoyment derived 
by students on the schools course from a workshop lasting several days 
on the analysis of curriculum materials* This was therefore brought into 
the higher education course as an opening event* The other changes in the 
second term have been relatively minor; and the second project has been 
found to build very usefully on the experience of the first, developing 
skills of analysis and argument while giving further practice to collecting 
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enpirlcal tvldenco. 

At we mentioned enrlier, eht third torm was badly fragmented by the 
incidence of a two-week fleldwork period in the middle of an already short 
term. Moreover che corporate monentun of the course weakenerl as students 
shifted their attention almost totally onto their major projects and the 
problens of returning to their own institutions. We decided to try and 
improve the students* diminishing interest in each other's work by intro- 
ducing a week at the end of tho term in latt June when they could report 
back to the group on the progress of individual projects. This helped 
maintain cohesion and also offered us the opportunity of pointing out the 
links between the work of different students at a time when they were 
inclined to overemphasize the uniqueness of the problems they were 
tackling . 

Ve also added a submission-writing workshop to the curriculum 
development seminars. We had been» perhaps^ so concerned with the reality 
of curriculum development that ye had neglected the rhetoric. Although 
their Precise effect on teaching is often problematic, course submissions 
are important documents which need to be well prepared. Students requested 
more assistance with this particular task and staff readily agreed, as 
they themselves were becoming Increasingly concerned about the poor 
quality of some of the submissions they had to interpret when working for 
validating agencies. The method used was the group editing (2 or 3 in a 
group) of existing submission documents; and the workshop was placed early 
in the third tern as it had the useful secondary purpose of showing 
what happened when course rationales had been insufficiently developed. 
The effects of the other major problem - lack of consultation over 
submissions - had already baen fully documented during the first two 
projects* and it was helpful to show that curriculum development required 
thought, argument and Imagination as well as consultation and participation. 

The need for all these modifications was identified by a combination 
of informal discussions between staff and students and more formal end-of- 
term feedback sessions. But there were other criticisms .which did not so 
readily lead to changes In the course. There were inevitable mismatches 
between a course which had to be designed with the interests of the whole 
student body in mind and the expectations of any one individual student, 
with the resi^lt that some criticisms were mutually contradictory. One 
student, for example, might ask for more time on a topic while another 
askod for less; and one student might prefer a more structured teaching 
approach than another. It was difficult to respond to these criticisms 
at the time, other than by pointing out the flexibility inherent In 
Individual projects and tutorials; and often the problem proved to be 
temporary or idiosyncratic. However, two lUjor issues remained unresolved. 
These were (1) the extent to which plenary sessi6ns were unduly concentrated 
on particular types of institution; and (2) the degree of guidance given 
to students as to what was required of then. 

Major institutional differences of the kind described in Chapter 4 
have always been a problem on the course, though they are also a source 
of ntrengthi Contrast often lends depth of understanding, when so much 
of ihe ways in which our various institutions work gets taken for granted. 
Some students tend to worry about the limitations of a mixed group while 
others enjoy its benefits. This problem was greatest on the early courses 
when tutors had less experience to draw upon. One response has been 
through a programme of guest speakers and special events: eg a special dis- 
cusslcn of problems of implementing BEC and TEC schemes, or a simulatlcn of 
a CNAA vMitatlon. Another response stemcaed from students asking for more 
work in :;r.ull groups. The first course consisted largely of plenary 
sessions and individuAl work, and we recognized that some students who felt 
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a littlt inhlbiCed In pltntry ststlons sClU had a lot Co contribute* We 
therefore tried to Institute a number of occasions In vhlch groups could 
work on problem from the "lewpolnt of their particular sector and then 
report back to the plenac> *or cross-scctlonal comparison* / 

Tho Issue of guidance Is possibly mC^re difficult still* Staff ^ave 
learnt frots experlenca and students have galjied from having access to the 
work of their predecessors , but an underlying dllemnm remains* To Insist 
upon a standard pattern of major project , carrying 50 per cent of Che total 
assessment weighting would certainly have enabled tho teaching staff to 
give more precise guidance as to whet students should do, but this woul^ 
be to restrict the students' ability to pursue their ovn Interests and 
problems* It seemed to the staff that It should always be possible for a 
student to pursue a theme which, though Idiosyncratic , was highly relevant 
to his, own situation, and that any restriction of the form or content of 
the major project would be entirely against the whole ethos of the course. 
It may be that operating In a climate of considerable uncertainty Is one 
of Che key skills In curriculum development In higher education, but this 
should not necessarily load to assessment becoming a sort of Inltliition 
ordeal with a high level of anxiety* However, the external examiners at 
the end of the third course ccnsnented with some justification that, while 
this freedom has benefited the stronger students and enabled them to 
produce original and exciting work, It had not necessarily helped all the 
students* Some had been allowed to attempt very ambitious work when they 
could make little headway In the time available. The tutors concerned have 
come to the conclusion that chcy havo to use a great deal of Intuitive 
judgement. By the third term they are getting to know Individual students 
very well; they have observed how they tackle their work and they have 
read the results: le the reports from the first two projects. Students 
often present Ideas for their final project which fit neatly Into the 
genertl scheme: eg a course with which they are familiar In their own 
institution to be re-vamped as a contribution towards the development of 
a new course for CNAA or TEC validation. Most students should, by the third 
term be able to deal effectively with such projects. 

The difficulty arises when students have be&n fired by enthusiasm 
generated by discussion, reading or work on earlier projects and wish to 
explore areas that are not familiar to them or to their tutors. It some* 
times seems that they might *blte off more than they can chew': the tutor 
must then be firm and discourage over-ambition which might lead to disaster. 
Negotiations can sometimes be difficult and a groa deal of sensitivity 
and diplomacy is required. Generally students will .ccept Che reasoning 
and lover their sights - although some have later aj^^liod to do higher 
level research work in the same topic. 

SUMMATIVE EVALUATION 

Notwithstanding the shrewd and soundly-based criticisms from students, 
considered above, it was clear that all of theni had enjoyed the course, 
and that most saw it as a critical event in th'^lr lives. Hany mentioned 
their heightened awareness of the complexity ol the problems of educational 
development, while all of them demonstrated that same awareness by describ- 
ing their activities within their institutional contort In ways which were 
very different from their responses to much the same questions at tho 
interviews which originally ltd to their selection for the courae. Some 
referred to a new confidence in their relations with their colleagues* and 
others to a more considerate work-style. One said that he was 'less of a 
bull in a china shop*, while another* who thought he had changed his style 
of management, was described forthrlghtly as 'less aggressive' by the 
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colleague ht had aaktd to comnenc on his report. 

When asked in June CO prepare a sunnary of thel? Individual appraisals 
of the course for presentaclon Co the project's steerlns committee, the 
first group of students chose to offer a collage of quotations, one from 
each student* s report. Though this could be regarded as giving an unduly 
favourable Impression, It was their own decision and It does give an 
accurate portrayal of the kind of points which the students chose to 
emphasize. 

*It got me Over a dangerous propensity to think that Z was 
sensitive to what others thought - fleldwork showed me 
that my preconceptions could be wildly Inaccurate. It also 
brought me to realize the Incredible complexity of thf 
political structure of Institutions, and that tho taking 
of decisions did not always Involve following one's own 
perceptions of what was a correct course of action.* 

'I am sure that I still do not have Immediate answers to 
« many of our problems ... the big difference is that t now 
« view the currlcular situation froro a wider perspective and 

I certainly have the confidence to try different ways of 
dealing with difficult Issues.' 

'The course was Invaluable In helping to Identify, focus and 
develop a wide range of skills required.* 

'The most beneficial effect has been the wcanlfi;> away from 
a hard-edga educational technology approach, to on* which 
(I hope) enables me to tolerate the duality of the formal 
and Informal curriculum, and focuses cn the teaching/ 
learning situation as a social situation tn a social system* 

*K dynamic learning experience within a highly cohesive groups' 

*... helped ne to prepare for the next stage of Innovation In 
the polytechnic. The first stage I see as being near completion, 
Ic the development of new courses. The next stage will, I 
believe, be In the form of Improving, modifying, and 
changing f:eachlng and learning methods. * 

'It has 2/cllltated a major revision In my thinking about 
educatlrnal research. The re«adjustmenC has not been easy.' 

'What I valued most was the interaction and exchange of Ideaa 
and experience batveen all concerned - both staff and students - 
and I believe that tSe deliberate flexibility and effective 
use of the opportunities It gave were an Important factor In 
the learning process. * 

*... definitely more aware of teaching/learning problems In 
higher Institutions; better equipped and more confident In 
helping to Initiate Innovations.* 

•Before beginning the course I could have been described as 
an enthusiast who thought snd convinced a few of his colleagues 
that team teaching was the answer to all problems associated 
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with teaching tnglntetlng subjects* 1 am now more aware of 
the wealth of pedagogical possibilities and ^t he Importance 
of looking at the develcpment of courses as a whole* * 

*l feel better abla to carry out the functions of d process 
helper within the Institution* One cannot help being made 
aware of the limitations of one's role cue to <a) Institution- 
al climate, <b) tho attitudes of colleagues*' 

'More knowledgeable; more politically aware (devious?); more 
confident to discuss on foreign terms; more knowledge of 
alternat Ives** 

Those comments bear eloquent testimony to the etlucatlonal value of the 
course, but they uo not provide adequate confirmation of our training 
needs hypothesis* For this wo needed evidence' that the students found 
their training useful and appropriate after they returned; and later 
reports were requested for this specific purpose* Their continued approval 
of the general content and style of the course was expected, as they had 
many opportunUles to discuss this while tliey were still with us* They 
had also been awW to demonstrate some of their newly developed skills in 
their final projects. However, we still had to find out whether these 
skills were useful ^ftor they were re-absorbed by their employing 
institutions, and whether their training had enabled them to assume any 
different roles* later reports from the students themselves form the 
major part of our evidence, but we were also able to make cross»cliccks 
on their validity: 

1 By asking their colleagues to comment on the reports (the 
colleagues concerned were selected by the students themselves as 
this was felt to be the only morally defensible procedure): 

2 By receiving evidence of their contributions to their Institutions 
from several Independent sources (a procedure we could hi^rdly 
avoid, given the overlapping membership of professional networks 
and associations); \ 

3 By getting Professor R.A.Bechcr, a new member of otr staff who had 
not then taught on the course, to Interview former students six 
months after they had completed the course* 

As a result of these enquiries we are satisfied that the evidence pf the 
students' reports Is substantially correct. 

One Important point which emerged from thcso reports was the all- 
pervading Influence of what has b«en called tho Institutional climate for 
Innovation* This climate varies from one location to another: It has a 
profound Influence upon what development r.akes place, and constrains the 
activities of the developers* And, like the weather. It Is only parbly 
predictable - one student reported that redundancy fears had made his 
colleagues retreat Into conservatism, while another, in a similar c6llege 
not a hundred miles awayi reported that the same fears hod lad to a roarUed 
shift In favour of InnoN^atlon. Th« Institutional climate would certilnly 
seem to ba one of tha prime variables affecting tho usa of the knowl^edge 
and skills gained on the course. Low expectations of a returning student 
can maka It difficult for him to change his role, while high expectant 1 ons 
can lead to u successful rola-change Irrespective of the nature or j 
relevance of the course. 
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NdverthoUsf I wlChouC fAlllng Cv much Into the post hoc ergo propter 
hoc fallacy> It would seen that attendance on the MA course has had a 
laarked positive effect upon Che careers of most of the studcntSi and that 
their new appointments and roles indicate that they are having an lapact 
upon educational development within their own Institutions. While maintain- 
Ing their anonytnlty* It is worthwhile listing the effects on all twelve 
of the 1974/5 Intake. 

1 Now award tutor in a college of education 

2 Now co-ordft.'^ator of a university educational technology unit* for 
which purpose he hftd» In fact, been nominated for the course. 

3 I i<as established a curriculum development unit within his 

polytechnic department. 

4 Has taken a university research appointment • directly connected 
wich his projocc t'ork on the course; continues to design short 
courses for his polytechnic on a parc<-timc basis. 

5 Is moving from an AV service role Into a teaching role. 

6 Reports an extension o( the development roles which he had occupied 
before the course; has published a Sussex Occasional Paper. 

7 Took major responsibility for a CNAA degree submission which he 
began as his major project on the course. 

» 

8 Has a new post with special responsibility for curriculum 
development In one particular area. 

9 A new appointment In another college. 

10 A new appointment In another college. 

11 Promoted and given special responsibilities for the Introduction 
of TEC schemes. 

12 Has t^ken up a temporary Sussex University research appointment, 
before returning to his college. 

A3 can be seen, four of the students (4, 9, 10 and 12) havb. at least for 
the moment* given up full-time employment with the Institutions at which 
they were serving before coming on the course. While their motives In 
doing this have been mlxed» It Is clear that dlssatlefactlon with develop- 
ment opportunities played some part In their decisions, and this Is 
probably connected with the Institutional climate for Innovation already 
referred to. It Is also remarkable that, at a time when new appointments 
are relatively scarce, such a high proportion of ex-students have had 
little difficulty in changing Jobs. Most of those who have stayed in post, 
however, havo had significant changes of Comal role to report; and, 
perhaps, more Important, some of them fcce Indications at an Informal level 
chat their colleagues are looking at them with new eyes, and that the 
course has been, If not the sole cause of a new Infor^l status, at least 
the trigger which has sot this In notion. Nine out of the twelve reported 
making either direct or Indirect use of their major projects. 
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Those sstklng conflrrutlon or elaboraclon of Chcsc polncs i&ay wish 
to consult Appendix B where excerpts from the reports of six of chc 
SCudenCs have been Included. 

Finally, we should nenClon chc strong support given co the course by 
a succession of visitors whom we received during the period of our research. 
They wgre nonaally given the opportunity to meet so«e of the students as 
well as the staff; and Chelr responses* while not giving grounds for 
conplacency, were wholly encouraging. The/ wore surprised to find such a * 
radically different approach to HA teaching but were usually convinced 
that this was a more appropriate way to meet the needs of the students and 
their parent Institutions. This Informal external evaluation becaroe 
relatively forroal at a 3-day conference for educational developers In 
higher education which we held at the conclusion of the project. Detailed 
course descriptions a».d samples of student project work were available for 
examination^ and there was considerable agreement that this was the kind " 
of work that wss most relevant to their Institution's needs. 



1 Previously fleldwork had been confined to vpcatlon periods and off 
fiays free of timetable teaching. Though not wholly satisfactory, 
It was at least feasible because school terms did not coincide 
with university terms. 

2 This section describes the rationale for the original structure . 
Modifications to this are given on pages 35-7, where a much more 
detailed description of the current (1979-80) course can also 

be found. 

3 As the course has matured over the years ^e have recognised the 
need for the curriculum developer to face the soraetlnes unpalatable 
fact that politics Is part of the buslnesa. Wc have cone Increasingly 
to the view that the nature or power and authority must be under- 
stood both In a theoretical ano practical sense In order to bring 
about desired changes. Seminars and reading^ have changed to 
reflect this focus. 

^ A more detailed account of how the course handles training In 
evaluation can be found In Evaluation Newsletter (Miller and 
Eraut 1977) . 

3 This rather misleading title, borrowed from the schools MA, often 
reftrred to an empirical study of a particular Institutional 
feature rather than a profile of the In&tltutlon as a whole. 

6 The MA (CurrUulun Developnent In Schools) has since been modified 
to give a balance of about 4 : 3 In favour of diagnosis and reduce 
the pressure on the first term. 

7 Many of these were run by the students themselves, sone of whom 
had special expertise. 

g A few students undertook projects away from home In order to gain 
wider experience (usually the course evaluation project). Overseas 
students hud to do 2 away projects. 

9 Paired projects were encouraged rather then discouraged, though 
no student undertook more than one* 
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10 Although tho thirds 1976*7» ytar of tht courtt cook pUco aftar 
(he conclutton of the r<ttarch» vt h«vt Includtd infomatlon about 
It In thli ttctton« Studtnt ttatUtict for 1978*>9 and 
1979*80 vtra added when tht report was being revised for 
publlcatloni 

11 The terras formative and tumacive were Introduced by Scrtven (1967) 
to dlitlngulih between evaluation for purpoies of courte Improve- 
aent (formative evaluation) and evaluation to Judge the work of 

« courie (lunnatlvc evaluation). The latter Includes nuking 
Judgements about value at well «s about effectlvanett* 

12 ThU Section refers only to changes coniequent on the formative 
evaluation of the earl/ experimental courses. Chapter 6 gives 
detail of the current course* 

13 A detailed description of the latest courae (1979^80) Is given In 
the next chapter. Since this ii^orporated changes resulting from 
the formative evaluation described obove we believe It was an 
improvement on the 197^-5 course. But U Is the sutmatlvc 
evaluation of the 197S-S course which is presented below. 



6 THE SUSSEX MA IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

Several readers of our original research report said that they would like 
to aee a more detailed dtscrlptlon of the HA course* They wanted to see 
how certain Ideas were put Into practice and to get a better feel of the 
way ic worked* Since this Interest was In the course rather than the re- 
search we thoughc It would be taost appropriate to respond by describing 
the currant course rather than earlier versions* In providing this 
description we have tried to find a^ style «n keeping with the rest of 
the monograph and to avoid the temptation of either writing a CNAA-style 
submission to display our erudition or else attempting to capture the 
total expc^rience* We lack the novelists' s touch and cannot provide the 
book of the film* 

Formative evaluation of the course has continued each year. We have 
sought the views of students on the course^* listened to the conxnents of 
visitors and Internal examiners, and taken the opportunity of consulting 
former students whenever we have met them. Changes have been made froro 
ye^r to year In response to these cotments and to changes In our intake - 
we now have more students In the FE sector; but the staffins and structure 
of the course has remained more or less '•onstant since 1977** The 
changes ovar the first two years were desc^ibtid in Chapter 3| and the 
diagram below shows the structure that resulted^* This overview gives Lhc 
m«in features of the s.urrcnt course together with the qualities which it 
is hoped to develop In our students. Individual parts of the course have 
been numbered to assise cross-referencing in the description that follows. 

/ 
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Figure 5 SUMMARY OF HA (CDHE) PROGRAMMES 
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Methods of Inquiry 
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TERH 2 



Analysis and Evaluation of 
Course* 



1 Methods of Evaluation 

<eg Staka, Scrlven, Case Study 
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2 AnelyvU of Course Materials 
) Objectives 

Analysis of explicit and 
Inpllclt alos and objectives 
U Asc<ifment Procedures 

<eg effects of different pro* 
cedures, advantages , dls- 
advantAKCs) 
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learning on a course (ei; 
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courses. 
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peripectives on curriculum 
davelopMent as an 1 nterpersonel 
and problcM-solvlng process. 



DevelopMent t.nd appraisal of 
self as a resource person for the 
institution on riturQ. 
Apprecietion of the ia^ortance 
of interpersonal akilU in this. 



Ability to^^si|n a course to fit 
a ^art icular'^'ctntext , and 
negotiate it with thole likely to 
be involved. 
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THE FIRST TERM 

The first term of the course focuaes on the Institutional context, and the 
range of dlfferemt perspectives that Individual members may have about it. 
Tho seainar series are entitled Organization, Curricular Patterns, and 
Staff and Students. Each of these topics relates the explicit .structures 
of the institution to their translation In action by different Individuals 
with varying needs. Thus Organization discusses how formally assigned roles 
nay be interpreted In practice. Curricular Patterns links the educational 
Ideas behind a particular type of currlculutn with the Implications they 
have for Its use. Staff and Students looks at aspects of the 'hidden 
curriculum' In teaching and learning; the assumptions, rules of thumb 
snd expectations that people build up In operating within the constraints 
of thc^r learning roilleu. Tho seminars feed Into the first project. In 
which the student chooses a teaching and lG«rnlng Issue of relevance in 
his or her homo Institution, and collects and analyses Information abouc 
it during a two*week» mid-term 'field trip'. The problems of setting 
up this project, and the advantages and limitations of methods that can 
be used for collecting data arc discussed In the Methods of Inquiry 
seminars* Fuxther details of each part of the course are given below. 
Curricular PatR rrns 

Seminars on curricular patterns aim to give students the opportunity to 
take a close Look at the main current alternatives to the thres-year 
single-subject Honours course. 

The series begins with a brief Introductory session on the evolution 
of, and rationale for, the traditional pattern, and goes on to consider. 
In turn, unit and modular coarse structures, various typos of *broad' 
courses, and Interdisciplinary programmes. Each of these main themes Is 
given two sessions. The first Is a general discussion for which students 
prepare on the basis of a selective reading list; the second comprises a 
series of illustrative case studies which studontis contribute on the basis 
of their own experience. The remaining cwo seminars aim to set the ideas 
generated In these dlscusrlons In a wider context. The first looks at the 
Interface with work and society. In terms of such concepts as aandwlch 
courses, recurrent education and open-learning systems. The second and 
final session examines the complex Inter-rela t lonsh Ips between curricular 
patterns and the organizational structure In which they arc embedded. It 
thus brings together the two strands which have hitherto been considered 
side by side. 

One Chene emphasized throughout the series Is the tension between the 
structure of knowledge and Its social determinants - between the cate- 
gorical accounts of various philosophers and the relativist views of many 
sociologists. The recognition of this tension should help the student to 
appreciate some of the practical as well as the theoretical problems gen- 
trattd by non-tradlt lonal curricular arrangements, ^1 contribute towards 
an understanding of the Interplay between curriculum 4nd organization. 

Organlzat Ion 

The Introductory course on organizational structures is Intended to provide 
students with some understanding of various possible stylos of organization 
and of methodologies which have been developed for studying them. Ideas 
about organization Jtrc compared and related to students* own experience ol 
working In complex institutions. 

The main alms of the course are to enable Individuals to appreciate 
more fully the structure and the processes which together define their own 
institution, and the ways In which these place constraints on Innovation. 
It is intended that this should be achieved by a broadening rather Chan a 
narrowing of focus, and considerable emphasis Is placed upon the exchange 
Q iformation. Students are advised before coming on the lourse that 
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thoy will be «xpccced Co present to the group a brief outline of their own 
organization. 

The environment in which the organization exists Is also considered, 
particularly the political, financial and planning constraints which impinge 
upon Institutions. The effects of the policies of the DES, of LEAs, of the 
ISCC and of the CNAA are explored. 

Students are advised to direct their reading towards a consideration 
of the following issues: the meaning of organization and organizational 
structure; the nature of power and authority; the Implication of depart- 
mental structure; the notion of organizational culture, the concepts of 
collegiallty and bureaucracy; the meaning of 'role'; and the way In 
which organizations attempt to control their members. 

Reading has to be wide ranging and cover general texts on organization 
such as Handy's (1976) Understanding Organisations; SaUman and Thompsons' 
(1973) People and OrRanlsations ; and books or articles dealing with spec- 
ific themes such as Trow's (1976) American Academic Department as a Context 
tor Learning , Noble and Pyms' (1971) Collegial Authority and the Receding 
Locus of Power ; or topical reports Inc ludlng Oaks , Haycocks and CHAA 
discussion documents. 

Staff-Student Context and Methods of Inquiry 

Methods of Inquiry and Staff-Student Context seminars are cK / linked. 
The questions and problems posed in the Staff aj^ Students sessions lead 
into discussion of the kinds of methods that can be used to gain Information 
about them. 

The a'm of the seminars Is to emphasize rhat educational settings are 
complex social contexts in which the participants have different perspect- 
Ives and expfrionccs. This has Important implications for how problems 
are perceived and defined. An appreciation of the different priorities, 
expectations, concerns and assumptions o^ staff and students Is essential 
in understanding particular ttachlng and learning settings. This Is ill- 
ustrated In the early seminars by discussion of case studies focusing on 
particular issues, and later by students applying this to examples from 
their own Institutions. For b ith kinds of example, the questions posed 
are discussed and ihen related to methods of answering them. Some of the 
case studies are used every year - Snyder's (1971) The Hidden Curriculum 
at MIT, Miller and Parlett's (197A) monograph on assessment at Edinburgh, 
and Perry's (1968) study of the intellectual and ethical development of 
college students. Others arc chosen to suit the interest and experience 
nf a particular cohort of studer^^. Work by former students and on~golng 
research ac Sussex also provide relevant examples. 

Seminars in the latter half of the term focus more on the problems 
being Investigated by the students for their first projects. The students 
are encouraged to formulate issues and questions and to work out methods of 
inquiry that will increase their understanding of them and yield appropriate 
evidence. Specific skill training Is provided by workshops on lnt«rvlew~ 
lng> participant observa'.lon and quest lonna 1 re, design . Most of the method- 
ological discussion Is based on the case studies, the training workshops, 
and the projects; but a few key texts such as Schatzmann and Strauss 's 
(1973) Field Research , McCall and Slmnons (1969) Participant Observation 
and Parlett and Hamilton's (1972) Illuminative Evaluation are also used. 

The First Project 

The first project, although less crucial in terms of assessment (only 25 
per cent) Is often regarded as the most ln<portant by students because of 
the Impact it has upon then. For most, it Is their first Introduction to 
research of this kind; for many It is the^r first acquaintance with 
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research of any kind. To aikc chls clear to prospective applicants we 
have added a postcripc to one of the course outlines as follows: 

Although In many respects, this Is a taught course Involving 
senlnars It also has many elements in cosnon with o research 
degree, students inevitably focus a great deal of attention 
upon their projects and most tutorlols and workshops are con- 
cerned with these. Experience on the previous courses has 
shown that the conblnatlon of course work and project Is an 
extremely powerful form of learning but It Is one which places 
considerable onus upon students. , It requires of them flex- 
ibility, InMglnatlon, selectivity, autonomy and persistence In 
their work: In other words all the qualities of a good re- 
searcher. 

In addition to the discussion of projects In seminars, each student 
is given individual tutorials specifically on his own project. 

The projects undertaken In term \ have covered a wide area of Interests 
Including attitudes of staff and students to team teaching In a collen^e, 
problems of small subjtct groups In a polytechnic, student Induction In a 
polytechnic , the experience of overseas students in a university and 
morale in a closing college of education. 

THE SECOND TERM 

The main focus of the second tenn Is a project to evaluate a particular 
course in action. Again there is two we'eks fleldwork towards the end of 
the term. Half the term^s teaching Is directly concerned with preparation 
for this project, while other seminars continue to develop students' know- 
ledge of different types of higher education practice. So the currlcular 
pattern thene of the first term Is followed by a similar appraisal of 
assessment schemes and alternative (or less traditional) approaches to 
teaching and learning. These seminars raise Issues relevant to course 
evaluation as well as broadening the student?' repertoires for their 
curriculum development project in the third term. 
Methods of Evaluation 

Seminars on methods of evaluation suggest possible frameworks f^r conducting 
the course evaluation project. The evaluation literature is used more to 
altrt the students to the Issues thAn to provide detailed guidelines, be- 
cause so much of it is based on the resources and experience of full-time 
evaluators and is unsulted to the needs of sornoone working on relatively 
snail-scale, home-based evaluation projects. Salient papers by Cronbach, 
Parlett, Scrlven, Stake and others are discussed; and considerable atten- 
tion is given to the problem of negotiating a course evaluation and gaining 
the Involvement and participation of Interested parties. The general 
approach is that sutimtarlxed in Eraut (1978), with students' choice of 
emphasis and empirical approach varying according to their Interests, the 
context and tho nature of the course being evaluated. Detailed method- 
ological discussions are largely saved for tho tutorials, so that they can 
give close attention to the particular context in which the evaluation will 
be conducted. Another important skill is the ability to write up the eval- 
uation in a report which is helpful, fair and useful to those who have 
agreed to take part. Hence the problems of focusing a report, and hand- 
ling different value positions among client groups are fully discussed, 
both in tutorials and in post-f Icldwork saminnrs. 
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Analysts of Courae Materials and Objectives 



The analysis of course tnacerlals Is Caught In a onc^weck workshop at the 
beginning of term» using techniques developed by earlier research at Sussex 
(Eraut 1975/. Students work In small groups and analyse anything from a 
traditional textbook to an Independent study course. The purpose is to 
disclose underlyli.j structures and assumptions and to develop criticism 
from several standpox^cs. 

The workshop on objectives Is shorter, not being concerned with the 
writing of objectives but w.*'h their role In course planning. It also 
attempts to sort out the very confusing literature In this area. Bloom's 
(1956) taxonomy Is Introduced thi.ugh the analysis of examination p«tpers, 
and this leads on to a review of other a tempts at classifying objectives, 
and the different problems posed by diff 'rent subjects. Course documents 
containing statements of objectives are th'n examined with a view to estab- 
lishing the status of these objectives, their success in communicating the 
author's intentions and the degree of specificity. With this practical 
feel for how people use objectives it Is then possible to approach the more 
controversial literature for and against using objectives In curriculum 
planning and for students to draw their own conclusions. 

Assessment Procedures 

A shore set of seminars introduces students to the range of assessment 
practice that can be found in higher education, and to the many controversy 
les that assessment decisions have Initiated. They have to work out how 
they could evaluate an assessment scheme and get to know the main themes in 
the assessment literature. Rowntree (1977) Is used as the main text and 
iupporc<^d by a large portfolio of articles on assessn^nt. 

Alternative Ways of Teaching and LfearnlnR 

The course on alternative ways of teaching and learning Involves a number of 
separate elements concerned with Independent learning, student s lidy methods 
and small group teaching. The intention Is that these developments should 
be considered in broad terms so that the full range of possibilities can be 
appreciated. The reasoning behind the methods, and the Implications for 
organization, resources and Individuals are critically examined* 

Small group teaching Involves students in a consideration of che alms, 
me thodolugles and resources associated with this mode of teaching and learn** 
Ing. Use Is made of videotapes and role playing. 

Independent learning requires a b.'oad examination of the idea of In- 
dependence In higher education aud the many forms In which it Is Implement- 
ed. Specific schemes ranging from self'placed, formalized programmes in a 
specific subject area to more broadly-based student-negotiated courses are 
looked at In detail. Study skills and 'learning to learn' jre topics which 
also receive attention. 

Stjdents are encouraged to study and reflect on their own experience as 
'temporary' stud*, ^.s. In their new role, what meaning and Implications 
does Independent learning have for them personally? 

In recent years It has begun to take on the appearance of a student- 
directed course. Students make many of the decisions normally made by a 
course tutor, particularly those related to content, modes of teaching and 
learning to be adopted, and the reading to be undertaken. In this way the 
relationship between independent and co-operative learning ( in a group) can 
be I'xplored. The reading varies from year to year but In the p^sL students 
hdve adopted books ranging from Dressel and Thompson's (1973) Independent 
Study t Rcwntreo's M972) Educational TechnoloRy In Curriculum Development 
and Plrslg's (1974) Zen and the Art of Motor Cycle Maintenance . 
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Second Term Project 

For their second project, student* h»vt to evaluate a course or part of a 
Course being taught In a higher education establishment. Where possible 
their evaluations should be useful to those teaching the course. Support 
is provided by seminars and tutorials. Past students have undertaken 
evaluations of a wide range of courses, including an HNC course In medical 
Uboratory subjects, a modular degree course at a polytechnic, a correspon- 
dence course Jn undervater engineering, a foundation course In art and 
design, a degree course In accounting, and the teaching practice element In 
a BEd degree. Like the first project. It counts for 25 per cent of the 
overall marks and Is 10,000 - 12,000 words In length. Students tend to find 
It difficult to keep this particular project down to size. 

The Third Term 

The work In the third term on curriculum development draws Its strength from 
the previous two terns. Having studied the Institutional context In term 
1, and evaluated a course In term 2 In relation to Its context, students 
have the background to begin work on developing a course which could be 
implemertcd in their home Institutions (Project 3). Their previous work 
on evaluation has Illustrated the complex process of translating alms and 
objectives Into reality, and the need for the course to fit its setting If 
It It to work successfully. The seminars In term 3 use case studies to 
Illustrate a variety of experUnces of curriculum development and Innovat- 
ion, and the lessons vhlch can be learned from them, while tutorials give 
specific support to the third and major project. 

Another feature of the third term is students* questioning of his or 
htr own role on returning to the Institution. This reappraisal Is assist- 
ed by a series of seminars on the advantages, limitations and recent exper- 
ience of teaching and learning support units. Although only some of the 
stuoents will be working under the formal auspices of such units, their 
problems and experience are relevant to anyone who wishes to make a broader 
contribution to their Institution than that of the ordinary lecturer. If, 
for example, scwRconc wishes to f isume a part->tlme role as a resource person 
for course evaluation, how coul It be negotiated, what sort of position 
should be sought, and what kl'^d of problems should be anticipated? 

Curriculum Drvelopmcnt 



Curriculum de ve lopmcnt '^s seen both as a problem-solving activity and as a 
social process (Craut 1976). So It Is necessary to see that the detailed 
work required for course submission documents Is based on proper foundations. 
Such foundations Include a thorough analysis of a course's context and 
rationale, a consldcr«tlon of alternative course strategies that Is deep 
enough to ensure that the approach finally chosen can lit properly Justified, 
and sufficient Involvement of those likely to be .eachlng the course to pre- 
vent major difficulties at the implementation stage. 

In order to develop these qualities we have gradually evolved a combin- 
ation of workshops, seminars and tutorlnl^. The first 2-day workshop is 
concerned with criticizing course proposals. Next come two 2<-hour sessions 
on writing precis of existing course proposals, an exercise designed to pull 
out of what Is often quite a lengthy document the rationale and key charac- 
teristics of the curriculum strategy. Ttic third workshop (also of two 2- 
hour sessions) Involves three *rlval' teams of students producing different 
designs from the same course brief •> thH purpose is to contrast the different 
strategies and to develop a critical awareness of the social and Intellectual 
demands of curriculum problem solving. Finally a writing workshop Is held 
in which excerpts from course proposals are criticized and edited. Along- 
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side these workshops a short seminar programme gives students the opportunity 
to discuss the work of cmjor wrlttrs on curriculum development. The tutor 
provides the historical context and guides the reading, while students 
present in turn their case for and against the perspectives offered. 
Tyler, Taba, Bruner, Bloom, Cagnc, Stenhouse i4nd Sockett were chosen this 
year . 

Innovation and Teaching and LearnlnR Support Units 

The course's on Innovatlorr and on teaching and learning support units have 
become closely linked in recent years and have recently been sub-tltlcd 
The Managewcnt of Plinned Change. 

Whereas 'curriculum development* normally concentrates on course pro- 
duction and Improvement, the •management of change* theme deals with associ- 
ated staffing, organlzaclon and policy issues which have a direct bearing on 
the possibility, nature and effectiveness of curriculum change. 

The course addresses Itself to three key questions: Vhere and how does 
change, or the desire for change, originate? What are the most comroonly 
met resistances to change In higher education? What strategies might an 
organization adopt for encouraging and facilitating curriculum development? 

Themes covered Include the characteristics and origins of Innovation, 
barriers to change, organizational development, staff development, consult- 
ancy and practical approaches to changing attitudes, and processes which 
constrain curriculum development. 

Reading ranges from expositions of Innovation theory by Bennls (I96l) 
and Zaltroan (19"*3) to more practically orientated works such <is Havelock's 
^'^70) Change Agents Guide to Innovation In Education and Berg and Ostergren's 
fl977) Innovations and Innovation Processes in Higher Education . Case 
studies written up by members of faculty working with the teaching and learn- 
ing support programme at Sussex aro also used, together with the articles on 
staff development support ^crles already cited In Chapter 2. 

Third Term Pro jects ^ 

The final project accounts for 50 per cent of the overall marks and students 
have considerable choice of subject and method of approach. Their bri^f Is 
to produce a piece of curriculum development, but they are required to re- 
port on the process of negotiating and formulating their proposals as well 
as presenting their final designs. Evidence of researching the context, inc- 
luding potential teachers and considering alternative strategies Is normally 
expected. These projects arc mainly supported by tutorials, but students 
arc also required to give a seminar on their project proposals towards the 
end of the term. They can .^oose any level of design, from a whole degree 
course on the one hand to part -^f a single term's teaching on the other. 
Past titles have Included the revision of a CNAA degree In economics, part 
of a degree course In Industrial design, a staff training course on the 
Introduction of TEC, and a study skills course for science students. 



1 There Is a core teaching staff of four-: Ms. Carolyn Miller, the 
current course convenor; Dr. Eric Hewton, who convenes the part- 
time course (sre page 75) and Professor Tony Bcchcr and Or. Michael 
Erdut. Individual seminars and workshops are contributed by other 
university colleagues and sometime* by staff from other institutions. 

2 This diagram was first published in a short article on the training 
of evaluators (Miller and Eraut 1976). 
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THE SHORT COURSE PROGRAMME 

Our original proposal cororoicccd us Co «xp«rln)eriting with shorter courses 
Chan Che MA» buc for reasons alr«ady described In Chapter 3 (page 22) we 
founa it ioposslble to gain support for any courses of Intermedlace length 
(2 weeks Co I tern). The only non-award-bearlng courses which we had the 
opportunity Co Investigate were relatively short (3*3 days); so we chose 
CO experiment away from our Sussex base and vork in close co-opcratlon with 
educational dcveloptnonc unlcs in polytechnics. Wc had to organize the 
courses either during or innedlatcly after tern in order to attract suffl* 
cienc custom^ and asked for an off-campus site to protect participants from 
Che conscant Intrusion of other duties. This required special financial 
provision and considerable forward planning so all the courses were con- 
ducted in the cl^lrd and final year of our research* By then we had already 
completed the first HA course and were much better prepared Co cater for Che 
specific needs of polytechnics. Though evcnCually rescricccd to three 
courses of 3-3 days In length, our short-course programme still served a 
number of useful purposes. 

I It tested the extent to which soir.e o( Che ideas and approaches 
developed In Che MA course couli be usefully connunicaced chrough 
shore Incensive courses; and pioneered a style of In-servlce 
course that was now to the host Institutions. 



2 By working co-operatively with the teaching support units ir* the 
three polytechnics concerned wc were able to pass on some of che 
experience we had gained during our research, while «c che same 
Ci-ie gaining valuable insight into the particular needs of their 
own institutions. 

3 The course Itself enabled us to discuss specific problems of 
educational development Individually and Informally with a large 
number of polytechnic staff, and hence contributed to our general 
assessment of training reeds. 

4 Subsequent feedback both from course members and from the teaching 
support unit helped us to assess the value of an external impetus 
to an on-going in-scrvlce progr^nme. 



Our research team was keen to experirrent with a workshop style of course, 
and offered three possible topics - course evaluation, course design and 
IndcpenUrnt learning. All three polytechnics chose course evaluation^, 
both because* it was the area in which they felt they had least expertise 
and because It was well suited to their hope of making a strong initial 
Impact which could be followed up later by individual consultations that 
they could handle unaided. In each case the local polytechnic support 
unit indicated the broad training needs .is they saw ihem and took respons- 
ibility for local orgtini zation, while the anlverslty undertook the detail- 
ed educational planning and supplied most of the teaching Inputs. 

The general aim of each course was Co get teachers m higher education 
Co analyse, discuss and compare their courses with a view to identifying 
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nlgnlflcanc teaching and learning problems. Then, mainly In a follow-up 
period* Chey would either conduce more formdlly organized course evaluations 
or* where the nature of the probletn had been generally agreed* begin to formu- 
late solutions. Our strategy Involved three main phases. 

1 Presentation and discussion of case studies 

The purpose of this first phase was to present casr studies of * 
particular courses In order to: 

a Introduce Important problems which were likely to figure 

significantly In several of the part Ic ipant *s own courses, 
b give some Idea as to what a course analysis might Involve, 
c create a constructive atir^bsphere In which It was possible 
for people to admit to problems and to recognise that some 
of there were not susceptible to simple solutions. 

These case studies were presented and discussed In plenary sessions 
with short follow<-up discussions In smaller groups. Further case- 
study material was loaned to course members for the duration of 
the workshop; and we made special attempts to provide material 
that was relevant to each participant's own subject.^ 

2 Analysis of the participants' own courses 

Participants were asked to brlfig to the workshop as much evidence 
as possible about one of the courses on which they were teaching. 
They then prepared a brief analysis of that course which conbined 
their own knowledge of It with the docurecntary evidence they had 
brought, using either their own analytic structure or one of the 
analysis models provided by ourselves. This was then dlscus&ed with 
colleagues In similar subjects, and major course problems were 
Identified. Since they were asked to select a course which 
needed analysis, few of then turned out to be entirely vithout 
p rob I ems . 

3 Preparation for follow up work 

Each participant was asked to make a pKin for sone future develop- 
Y«nt activity, either the redesign of a courie or a more thorough 
evaluation of the course he had just analysed. This was discussed 
with the workshop staff with pardcular reference to (a) the probleft 
of gaining his colleagues* and head of department's co<-operat ion 
\ and support; (b) the general strategy; and (c) the opproprUte 

methodology. This last point was particularly Important for those 
olannlng to undertake evaluation studies. 

Vhe last two phases were mainly conducted In small groups with people from 
similar subject areas offering each ether mutual support. During each small 
group session the course staff, both Sussex and local, operated as consult- 
ants, sometimes staying with a particular group and sometimes peripatetic* 
Thtre vas a certain amoun*^ of formal reporting back frore small groups to 
plenary sessions, and a great deal of Informal exchange of information 
and Ideas* 
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EVALUATION OF THE SHORT COURSES 

The conclusions drawn in this section on short ourses must be regarded as 
tentative because the size of the sample w.is so s^nall and each course was 
in Its own way unique. But we still believe th»t the evidence provides 
some useful potn:ers to ways In which this style of in'service education 
could profitably develop. 

The location of the courses had a significant effect on morale, which 
needs to be born in nind when examining the evaluation evidence. Course 
A, which lasted four and a half days, was held at an annexe several miles 
from the main polytechnic building Ir rather di».)^y classrooms during a spell 
of cold, grey and foggy weather. Students had not in every case been 
relieved of all their teaching duties, with the result that the numbers 
attending varied from day to day and session to session. The ten students 
came from a polytechnic, from FE institutions some distance away, and from 
two other polytechnics. Course B lasted three days and was residential, 
being held out o£ season at an Inexpensive, rural adventure and recreation 
centre. Accommodation was adequate though not especially comfortable, but 
participants were beyond the reach of other dentands on their tiste and were 
able to combine periods of informal contact off duty with long working hours. 
Fifteen of the nineteen students tame f rom B polytechnic, one from another 
polytechnU, one from a college of education and two from further education. 
Course C, which also lasted 3 days, was non-residential. Though cloi»e to 
the m«in polytechnic, other demands on parr tc tpanti ' time wei* largely avoid- 
ed by prior planning, so all fourteen were present for most of the time. All 
of them ^aiTte from C polytechnic. 

Anodher ln?luence was the 'home' support group, whose commitment and 
confidence varied. Where they were able to collaborate with participants 
and visiting stiff In a reasonably relaxed manner, things proceeded fairly 
smoothly; but when they were ten.se and apparently wanted to pressure the 
participants to produce results to Justify the course, this got in the way 
cf establishing an atmosphere of mutual trust. U wa partly a question 
of being patient enough to wait for tht» moment when the participants were 
r<»ady to make plan:» for future activities. 

A brief feedback questionnaire was completed on the last day of each 
course and the results are presented below^. 
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Figure 6 RESULTS Of fEEDftACK QUESTIONHAIRE 

Percentage 
of students 

A(8) B(13) C(12) 



1 In Che sense thAt the course 
aight have some application 
to your own sltuaciont did you 
£lnd It on the whole 



2 'VHiether you can see 


any personal Very 


Interesting 


75 


77 


50 


applications or not 


did you 




25 


23 


50 


find the course 


Fairly 


Interesting 




Not very 


Interesting 









3 Did you find the general level Too high - - - 

of the course ^bout right 75 100^ 92 



Too low 25 - 8 



U Did you find the duration of the 


Too long 


62 


8 


8 


course 


About rl^iht 


38 


84 


92 


it 


Too short 




8 





ABC 



5 If you had to choose one » and 

only one, topic for the next «"d 
course run on these lines, 
which would It be? (if 
nothing on the list appeals ^ 
to you, please write In any 
suggested topic at the bottom 
of the list) 



The 

\ ( p: 




Very useful 

Fairly useful 
Hot very useful 



75 77 25 

25 23 67 
- - 8 



K.E. Organisation 
Currlcular Patterns i 

Students & Staff ; 
Their Auitudes & 

Perceptions 7 



Evaluation In H.Z. 4- 

ling/Learnlng Methods ^ 

Independent Learning 2 

Assessment Problems \\ 

Small Croup Teaching l^ 

Course Design 5 

^rocess of Innovation ^ 

;losophy of Education I ) 
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These results would seem to uonflrm that three days is the most appropriate 
length for a course of this type (only A, the 5-day course, was perceived 
as being too long). The less favourable response to Course C surprised us 
at It did not correspond with our personal Impressions, and the replies to 
question 5 are interesting for emphasizing those areas ^o which wc gave the 
jnosc attention rather than those wnlch wc neglected, thus suggesting a 
certain whetting of the appetite. A sixth question, asking for further 
coranentt » received a varied response, some wanting a more specialized course 
within a single department, others welcoming the opportunity of gaining * 
wid«r view across the polytechnic. Somo wanted more productive group work, 
while others would have liked a higher proportion of structarod input. 

A second questionnaire was sent to the participants of Course B about 
six months after the end of the cuurse, disking for a retrospective evalua- 
tion of the course nod for information about the progress of educational 
development plans which had been formulated on the course. Two-thirds 
replied, although it was near the end of the sutflcner term. The majority 
(about two'third^ of the respondents) reported considerable progress or 
important effects on tlielr thinking .ibout 'their jobs, while a minority 
reported little or no progress. Two now gave strongly negative apprnisaU 
of the course. and it was Interesting to note that both were already In- 
volved in educatlon&l development .ilonf> fairly traditional lines with an 
emphasis on materials production and the <lefinltion of objectives. In our 
view these re^ult^ showed 'ho inport.inn* of the third phase of the coursei 
although 1.1 this particular workshop we wore careful not to Introduce It at 
too early a stage. 

ft polytechnii ran .i second course on similar lines the following year 
without our aft^lstanie, thu<i furthering our aim of disseminating some uf 
thf experience gained in our research. However, we dlso r«*ceivod comnents 
from several participants tu the of fret thut the txtcrnal stimulus had been 
renpoiijiible for the it <. omlng on the course tn the first place. j»o there are 
evidently limits to any dissemination strategy. We raised this issue at 
the conference for hea\}» of reaching support units which wo held at the end 
of che research project; and they agreed that it was always extremely use 
ful to be able to call upon external resources provided the inU.itive re- 
fiuiined with the internal unit. They also expressed strong support for the 
kind of advanced training being offered on the HA course, and stimulated u» 
to find ways In which this could ,be nade more widely av.i liable. 

FURTHER EXPERIMENTS WITH l^NC COURSES 

The success of the original HA course led to tho Education Ana at Sussex 
nuking It a permanent feature of their programme, although .ittendance was 
limited to those who could obtain full-time «c*condmenC. Demands (or a 
part-time version then began Co accuraulatei and these were brought to a 
head when the Learning Resources Unit at Brighton Polytechnic ga ^e strong 
support ai.i offered to recruit st.iff from their own institution. The idea 
was then discussed at a regional meeting of SCEDSII* (qv page ; where the 
Polytechnic of North London also declared an interest and the following 
points were made to us in correspondence. 

'This is a particularly important time for staff Involved In 
mergers and the re-d i rec t ion of academic effort and there is 
great interest by sucS staff ir rerraining to meet needs in 
the development of new courses and alternative nodes of learn- 
ing in higher education. At the- same time there Is some 
reluctance tg undertake a year's full-time separation from their 
institutions while such major upheavals are taking place. Thus 
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Che tdca of a two->y«ar parc-dtnc course* runitt-ng parol Iclxo 
• Involvcmenc In course redesign and other educational dcvcTolpnicnt 
activities Is nose ac c vacc Ivc' ' ^ 

*At PHL we arc trying to Initiate an educational development 
service^ and we have particular need of acaiJemlc staff with 
this sort of expertise, Ic ls» though^ difficult at present 
to press for fulL-tlme secondment because of financial stringencies 
- a part-time course^ by contrast} allows us to Integrate teaching 
cdcnaltments and further study with minimum disruption. 

This gave sonc guarantee of a viable number of studenta« and c oqsuI tetlons 
began with both polytechnics over the po»slblllty of doy 'release, ^ 

Meanwhile, the arrival att^Sussex of another mpnber of staff wl'-h higher 
education research Interests and experience made the staffing of such a 
course feasible* so a part-time course was approved by t!te i\pproprlate 
university coramlttecs with the proviso that we recruited only once In two 
years. It was agreed that the content »hould corrcapond as closely a** . 
possible to the full-time course and that the alseisment should also be the 
same* le on the basis of three projected. The course should be spread 
over two years Instead of one and this would extend the time taken for each 
project from one terra to t.wo terms. Students would be required to set 
a^lde one day a week during term time for attendance at the university or 
for Independent course work, The^ would alao be expected to spend the 
equivalent of one additional day per week overall* carrying out fleldwork 
for their projects and writing up their reports. In addition there would 
be three pre-term workshops at tht university* requiring full*tlme* attend- 
ance for two days on each occasion. 

Applications were received from cembers of many Institutions In London 
and the South-East; and twelve students wer«^ accepted. The criteria for 
selection were similar to those used for the full-tlme course* with partic- 
ular attention being paid to the support offered to applicants by their home 
Institution. Half the group were from polytechnics and half from colleges 
or institutes of higher education. The ran«e of subjects was mathematics* 
science* engineering* educatdoni learning resources and lan^^ages. The 
f rst cjursc began In /anuary 1977 and has now finished* with coctsraents frees 
internal and external examiners Indicating that the resultant projects are 
on a par with those of the full-time students. A second course began' In 
Octobor 1979. This time ten students were selected* from a much larger 
application list. They represent polytechnics* colleges of further educ- 
ation* the open university* and medical and nurse training Institutions. 
Agaln» the broad spread of subject backgrounds has been maintained. 

A number of differences between the full and part-time courses are 
worthy of note. Group Identity Is much more difficult to create part-tine. 
Members of the group clearly Use something by not having dally contact with 
each other* The exchanj^e of Information, books* papers* Ideas and problems 
takes place naturally on^the full-time course; but on the part-time course It 
either does not occur or else has to be deliberately engineered* always with 
the risk of appearing contrived. Residential workshops help* to some 
extent, to overcome these problems. 

The main advantage for the part-time student lies In continuing close 
contact with developments in the home Institution as and when they occur. 
They provide frpquent opportunities to relate course work back and to 
arrange and carry out ad hoc fleldwork. As aglnst thls» however* their 
regular presence tends to draw Lhem Into departmental affairs at the cost 
of their agreed release time. Although regular visits to Sussex have re- 
sumed top priority* the preservation of time for prpject work has become» 
f«r many, a hazardous business. Another less obvious dlaadvantage Is that 
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chose who are (uU-titne «C Sussox can return to their institutions with the 
Ctvporary status of 'outsiders' , "whilst the parc-tiiners are still seen by 
Cheir colleagues very much «s 'Insiders'. This makes a considerable dlff- 
erence to th«ir credibility as researchers and hence to the attitude of 
.^oUesguts and students during their fieldwork. 

Despite the difficulties and the obviously greater stra' which a parc-> 
time coraraltment presents to students, we nevertheless feel encouraged In the 
belief that this fona of , course has n major part to play in an overall prog- 
racno. 



1 A fourth polytechnic requested a course on independent learning but 
we were unable to get sufficient financial support at a time o' heavy 
cuts la. expenditure . 

2 Soostlmes it was possible to use completed HA projects after 
obtaining the author's permission. 

3 It is unusual to use percentages when such small numbers are Involved, 
but In this case It allows comparisons to be made without disturbing 
the format of the original questionnaire. 



NOTES 




« SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



THE CURRENT SITUATION 

During the five years from 1972 1977 most institutions of higher education 
established reasonably successful courses of Initial training fur their 
sta^ff. However, chough mnuy institutions have now evolved interesting and 
valuable programmes of Ip service activities for experienced staff, the 
total effect is relatively small. 

Initial training, In-servlce training and educational dcvclofTiont are 
Interdependent activities whose sut.ce-»s is greatly Influenced by the cllra- 
Ate prevailing within indivlduiil departments and institutions. Educational 
development activities In which experienced staff receive co-oDeration and 
assistance from members of teaching support units are themselves an Import- 
ant form of In-servlce training. 

An Informal national network has developed of professional associations 
and individual lecturers with a strong Interest in educational development 
and teaching in higher education. This network should be ref^arded as a use- 
ful resource for In-servicc provision. 

Many of the people to be found within the network can be classified 
either as having a formal Insti tutloii-wlde responsibility for educational 
development (usually through belonging to a teaching support unit) or else 
a special role within their own departments (possibly being recognised as 
an innovator or as someone who can give useful advice about teaching). 
The tatter gfuup arc important m facilitating change, and many wov.ld welcome 
and benefit from some forn 1 recognition of their departmental roles. Th's 
would be enhanced by their receiving appropriate advanced training. Many 
members of teaching support units would also velcorae the opportunity to 
undertake advanced training, and to gain formal qualifications related to 
their area of expertise. 

University staff ttnd to see teaching as a wholly Indlv. ial enterprise, 
with Innovation oelng a matter of personal rather than corporate concern. 
But In thf maintained sector there is more focus on the course and the group 
of staff responsible for wcachlng it; and the mor^3 hierarchical strtiCture 
allows initiatives to come from above as well as from below. This Implies 
that rather different approaches to educational deve lopment may be needed. 

NEEDS FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

The expressed need for in-service training a^nong experienced teachers is 
re lat I vely stna 11, because : 

I There is limited awareness of the kind of training that could be 



2 Lxpressing a need for training Implies that one's current performance 
Is possibly deficient^ 

3 Low priority is given to the quality of teaching In most Institutions 
.)nd 'j<'pa rtmi'ot s . 

Opinions ab^Mt training uci'ds are highly dependon" on the context In which 
they arc solicited, so surveys of need are likely to bo misleading. Inter- 
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views Lit be useful only If chey dllow the respondents', perspectives to 
energe . 

A second Approach co needs assessment starts frota an analysis of 
institudonii goals and problems; and H.sunes that It Is possible to 
contribute to these by Introducing Apf>ro;>rlate kinds of training. Such 
training needs mny not often be acknowledged, and of£~the<-peg courses 
are unlikely to be appropriate. 

The third approach to the assessment of training needs Is experimental. 
It Involves designing courses to meet hypothesized needs and then cvalua^Llng 
the courses to see whether the training was both effective and relevant. 
Long courses offer the special advantage of allowing training needs to be 
refined and modified within the course Itself. 

All three nethods were used In our research. The findings of the 
first cwo are sunxnarlzed below and the third on page 80. 

In Investigating expressed needs we gave special attention to staff 
Identified as bel.ig 'keen teachers*. This group gave relatively low 
priority to formal training and high priority to Interpersonal jklUs. 
They also welcomed the opportunity to meet llke-nlnded colleagues and to 
link In to national networks. In the maintained sector there wnc a parallel 
enphasls on political skills and on the ability to work with colleagues 
and gain chelr support. Evaluation was seen as Inportant but there were 
doubts about Its feasibility. 

Evaluation was also emphasized by members of teaching support units » 
many of whom felt that they themselves ,ould benefit from training In this 
area* Political skills were again mentlji'.d; and so was course design 
particularly where the preparation of documents for validation was of vital 
importance. 

Oltferent groups saw ln»servlce training meeting different purposes. 
The 'keen teachers' were concerned with getting a better deal for students 
and making teaching a more rewarding experience for staff. Senior manage*- 
mont saw Institutional needs In terms of coping with change. They wanted 
to maintain stability* morale and a sense, of direction amidst rapidly hang- 
ing external circumstances. Educational developers, on the other hand, 
wished to stimulate change and to re-examine Institutional norms that 
appeared to affect the quality of teaching. 

Our own .analysis of Institutional goals and problems was based on 
previous experience, with evidence provided by the case studies and re- 
search undertaken by students on our MA course In thc/r own Institutions. 
In addition to the needs i.dentlfled above we would emphasize the importance 
of communication In educational development. A high proportion of the 
problems we Identified In the course of our research appeared to result from 
poor communication, both between different groups of staff and between staff 
and students. Mutual suspicion, narrow Interpretations of the teaching 
role and a failure to share Ideas and perspectives not only prevented 
dtvelopraent but even more seriously resulted In a lack of understanding of 
Che existing state of affairs. For this reason we would give high priority 
In training to understanding and coming to terms with the full range of 
ttaff and student perspectives on Important Issues; to the skills of work- 
ing with people; and to approaches which treat both development and evalu- 
ation as social processes. A broader knowledge of the Institution itself, 
of Its gentral direction and its links with the outside world are also Im- 
portiinC If educational development Is Co be seen In Its proper context. 

Our Initial diagnosis of training needs Is sumroarlzcd In Apendlx A. 
It It dlitlnctlvelTy different from that which appears to underly many 
current In-servlce programcaos. These tend to be overtechnlcal In thel. 
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approacht neglecting liicerpe rsona I skills and socUl processes and creating 
teaching problems In rtlatlve Isolation from their broader Institutional 
contexC • 

EXPERIMENTAL COURSES 

The test-bed around which much of the research revolved was an experimental 
MA course for experienced staff i.i higher and further education (details of 
the current course are given In Appendix 3). This course Is Intended to 
prepare Its students for future roles as cdu.atlonal development, consultants 
at either Institutional or departmental level; and the majority of the 
students «.ubsequent ly assumed or resumed such roles* The course embodied 
a set of assumptions about training needs which participants were Invited 
to expcrUnce, test out and modify* These assumptions were refined and 
confirmed by feedback from students on the course, by student experiences 
while undertaking fleldwork In their own institutions and by former students 
attempting to use their training aft^r they had finished chc course 
(cf Appendix B;* A number of external evaluations by visiting experts and 
examiners were also' sought. 

The experiment also produced strong evidence In ff,vour of the course's 
Intellectual style and teaching strategy* PenCures confirmed as being 
particularly valuable Included (1) the enphasls on project work In a 
student's own Institution, (2) Its treatment of educational development as 
a social and political process as well as a technical process, (3) Its use 
of seminar discussions and tutorials, and (4) the early focus on evaluation 
and problem dUgnosls* 

People who receive this kind of advanced training In educational dev 
eU'pnenC can z^ke Important contributions to higher education, and many have 
already done so* The major factor affecting educational development will 
continue to be ths prevailing climate of opinion vithln Individual depart- 
ments and Institutions, but this Is not unaffected by educational develop- 
ment ax-tlvlt^es which take proper account of the Individual concerns of 
staff and students. 

Experiments with part-time versions of this MA course* art now In pro- 
gress; and attempts to transfer scne of the techniques and experience gain- 
ed to shorter 3-day courses have been reasonably successful* There Is 
scope for further experiment with 3-5 day courses, particularly thos>s which 
are residential, Insc Itut lona I ly-bfsed > jnd Incorporate follow-up activities* 
An external stimulus Is useful on such occasions, both because It confers 
special status upon there and because Innocent outsiders have to be instruct- 
ed In the ways of the place, which thereby become explicit and debatable* 




APPENDIX A INITIAL DIAGNOSIS OF TRAINING NEEDS 



KNOWLEDGE 

1 Higher Education and Soctety The place of a student's institution In 
society; expectations of It and attitudes towards it; the political 
and financial pressures on it; how It Is perceived by various groups of 
members and bv various groups Ir the local community. 

2 Academic Structures and Currlcular Patterns The range of possibilities, 
and arguments for and against each of them; Including characteristics 
such as modular courses, foundatlor years , sandwich courses. Dip HEs, 
and Interdisciplinary courses; faculties, schools, departments and 
subject groups. 

3 Course Evaluation and Design Structures for cc^urses; ways of develop- 
ing courses; ways of evaluating courses; methods of assessment; 
gener<il curriculum concepts. 

^ St aff and Students Their perceptions of departments, courses, 

Situations and people; techniques for the investigation of these 
r>«*r« ept Ions, 

^ T<?achinx> i^earning and Communication Methods Different methods and 
styles, and their advantages and limitations; the ust of media; 
problems of analysing and improving teaching performance. 

6 Orgfln Iz.ic tona I P>-tternS} Teaching Support Units and Innovation 

Strategies The effects of different kinds of orgini ;:a t ion ; formal 
and informal structures; resource distribution; institutional climate; 
factors promoting or pr^^venting innovation; staff development; 
committee structures; roles of support units. 

SKILLS 

These can be sub-divided into Interpersondl skills, teaching :>kills, task- 
oriented skills. In nearly all situations all three will be required. 

1 Interpersora I Skills Participating in committees, working groups, course 
teams, etc; f unc t loni ng as a 'process helper' in such groups; Cilking 
with people in order to find out .heir problems, needs and attitudes; 
acting as an adviser to Individual people. 

2 Teaching Sk i 1 1 s Making a presentation in an In-service context; non- 
dlrectlve teaching In an in-service context* 

3 Task-Oriented Skills Diagnosing problems; developing and evaluating 
courses; planning in-service training; preparing lea rni ng ma tcr ia I s ; 
writing reports. 

ATTITUDES 

•^Concern to diagnose a problem before attempting to solve it. 
-Awareness of the limitations of knowledge about education* 
-Expectation of learning from other people's views and experience. 
-Concern for all pi r t ic ipant s m a situation and awareness of conflicting 
V i ow s . 

-Dtfslro to fun(.tiuti as a 'process helpir' rather than 'expert' whenever 
P05» iblc* 
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»Hotivdtion to persist when receiving very licde support. 
•High tolerance of risk and uncertainty. 
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APPENDIX B RETROSPECTIVE STUDENT REM)RTS ON THE 1^7'*>5 MA COORSE 



STUDENT A 



During my year at Sussex I applied for <in <ippolittment »t che college for a 
principal lectureship with sped.il respunslbi 1 Ity for curr leu lum development 
The appointment wos to m<ide within my teaching spec i<i 1 1 sm, but tine was 
to be allocated in order that I could work with teams undertaking de clop- 
ment In other subjects. The appointment was therefore not predominantly 
within curriculum devel:)pment as an enterprise in Its own right, but curr- 
iculum development was named as the speciiil feature of the appointment. 
My application was successful, and I am sure that my year of study at 
Sussex strongly itifluonced the decision of the appointments comcnittee. 

From my short-lived experience of bfing in the thick of curriculum 
development I am unable to see tiny firm pattern uf cotnmitment emerging. 
I am, however, aware that there are dangers In becoming the person who mny 
^e called on to patch and polish the outdated and Che mediocre. If such a 
role Is allowed Co become established, I would be profoundly suspicious of 
my real value to the academic health of the institution: I feel that the 
curriculum develt/pcr shuuld becomt' the member of staff who can be relied 
upon to stimulate and "lustain institutional concern in educational advance: 
not the tame editor-in-chief who can be relied upon to package muddled 
thoughts In acceptable English. 

Th ^ roo5t happy tud encouragiiig^ part of my present experience is per- 
haps In my work at the po 1 y t echdt c . hore 1 am using the skills developed 
wi<.h you in ways that I perceive to be the mout productive. I am accepted 
as a subject specialist m my own ri^ht, and yet my views on the structure 
and organization of arts-centred courses are valued: I am working and 
discussing courses with others that care about the content of such courses, 
and feel that my presence Is enriching the level ot debate. This partic- 
ular comnltment cones most closely to the type of work that I envisaged for 
myself before attending the Sussex course: not only will 1 have Contrib- 
uted to the form of courses tD be run, and therefore pressed the subject 
forward, but I will, in all probability, be teaching on those courses: 1 
then see these courses as generating national interest in the concepts 
embodied In them, and therefore becoming agenCs for cha.ige and cnrichracnt. 

If one was aske'^ to generalize, one would say that the course at Sussex 
was most valuable In providing an overview rather than a detailed focus: it 
also provided an invaluable vocabulary for analysing and articulating aspects 
of the academic and poIiti::lal structure of the institutions in which one 
worked. In retrospect, I would find it most difficult to arrange th« 
various elements of the COET course in#a hierarchy of relative importance: 
they all seem to contribute to the various issues chat arise in the ongoing 
institutional conmitment to curriculum development: for me, you had the 
mixture right. I have never wanted specif. c information t rom courses, buc 
rather an Introduction to the perspectives of those responsible for the 
teaching of the course: one ca.n al ays dig into detail In one's own time, 
but the contact with others cannot be achU.ved in any other way. I found 
the protracted discussion with fellow stu^ients Invaluable in that I became 
aware of their aCtltude& towards their oun specialist subjects: in my 
work at college with staff from other sjbject disciplines these insights 
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have proved Itnporl^int In <Mt.ibl Ishlng re l<» t lonships . 
STUDENT B 

As I hiivt Indicated, I don't feel much of n sense of change between my last 
terra with you and the subsequent one .it X. Orte experience has seemed to be 
a natural continuation of the other. Although this must contribute to your 
course it Is also the result of n vi ry fortunate co-lncldence of time be- 
tween the requirements of the CNAA and my attendance on the MA course. 
Whatever the reason, huwu^er« this made the MA Course particularly reward- 
ing f o/ me . 

As to how well the course has prepared me to cope with problems associa- 
ted with curriculum development, this Is very difficult to evaluate, partic- 
ularly to myself. However, there Is one positive thing that I can say 
abour this, which is that I now feel very much more confident about what I 
am doing and about what ! may be asked to do In the future, than I did 
previously and I feel that this Is because I now see the whole Issue of 
curriculum development In^a better perspective. 

STUDENT C 

The head of faculty askod me to sec him the flay I returned to discusi> my 
future rolo within Che faculty. During our discussion I was able to 
describe In detail particular aspects of the course and some of the projects 
I had undertaken ^haC vera relevant to the probUms facing the college. We 
both agreed that there was lUtle point In ne taking up my old position In 
rhc preienw situation and he jsked me to Join a faculty-based curriculum 
development group. This {;ruup was formed within on'' week of our discussion 
and oui initial brief is to design nev engineering courses at higher tech- 
nician level. The group comprises of one representative from each of the 
divisions of mechtinlcal, electrical, and production engineering, with a 
chairman. The representatives from the divisions of mechanical and elect- 
rical are senior staff of considerable experience and proven ability within 
th# college. They uMl have ao difficulty In writing the content sections 
of thei** new courses but have limited knowledge of new methods of assessment, 
teaching and learning that the validating body will be looking for In sut{- 
mlsslons. One of the nam hindrances to curriculum development will be 
heterogeneity In approach among the Individuals within the group. To in- 
itiate the changes advocated by the Technician Education Council necess- 
itates gathering together a team of people with like Intent, though not 
necessarily like oui.lu.jk. All should believe that there was an urgent need 
for reform which Is certainly not the case In cur group. There is also a 
body of oplniun that rop^ards .urriculum development as nothing more than 
writing syllabuses in ubj^M.tive form. Discussions with staff have re- 
vealed that m^iny bi>lievt> th.il objectives occur in a vacuum and independent 
of their i iiter.ic t ion between other aspects of curriculum design such as 
n.'ih »d . of presentation and modes of assessment. This is where the ex- 
periences of last year will be hjlpful. I will be responsible for design 
and production engineer »ng luursfs and will try to establish ^ house style 
for course dt'sigi; and development. i will also be required to help out 
on ItNtihinp, .«nd h,!^^^ >tr>itOKies and modes of assessment for courses 
hi »np dvsipud f'jf nthtr divisions. 

I h«v»' US' d tlir tirst term to ro-esCabl i sh myself withit» the college 
and miiuji'ij^ri' inti> the riRbt ^)usitlt»tis so that the exper i iM.ce s of List year 
can bti tpf 1 ♦d. Ihe cumculut) devilopment group to which I belong will 
be rt' -^puns I b U ) ir dt-jigiiing new t**c hn I l i «» n courses which rrpri'sent approx- 
ittinti Iv pt r c .'r>t vit the faculty woik load. 1 h<ive also been appointed 
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to th« working Pirty for Preparation of Teaching Materials In my own 
regional branch of technology and Just before Chr stn,,, I "'^•^ o 
ass. St the senior lecturer In education In exploring the possibilities of 
pooling resource, and expertise to provide a „ore comprehensive pr°8"«"« 
of 5taff developn,e..t and training for the further and higher education 
sectors. 

STUDENT D 

I have been passed enquiries fron organizations and companies with manage- 
Lnc Sevelcpment .„.d training requirements and where poss.b e I have des- 
igned and run short courses for then, on an Mn-company- basis. Th s s 
alnost exactly the same function that which I had previously. I f nd 
that comparisons of mv -ork before and aftc-r the Sussex course reveal that 

" '^Th?r::lL;:^:ru-n„t o.ly ba..d up., p^rsona. Observation and intuit- 
ion. Feedback from employers (..- course sponsors) and short course 
students is more encouraging. .n c las- ontac t I feel that have seer 
nsuch better results and I am convinced that this is directly related to 
my placing much more emphasis on the U-arnlng process and J" <;<• " , 
much concern over lecture performance .,nd formal teaching. There have been 
Tvourable consents at the polytechnl- on the new Diploma in Indus rial 
Management which was r.y major curriculum development project. This was 
subsequently adopted by the relevant board of studies as a new course for 
1975/76 and was also approved by the Institution of Works "•^""B';" " 
acceptable alt.rn.Ulve to their own syllabus for registered tuden s The 
course commenced in September 1975 with an enrolment of fourteen student 
and I ara continuing ' " keep in touch with ongoing progress n the hope of , 
evaluating the DlpTo™ course after .t. first year 1, completed in July 
1976. 

STUDENT E 

In re.l sense the 1974/ 75 MA (CDET) HE option course Is still continuing. 
Ihe cour e P vided not only a thorough training in techniques of C"rr,cu um 
research but also the opportunity to apply it to a new ^nd ^"i;! 
uation. Many Issues and nroblems were raised by the work, which wll 
continue to remain substantive for a long tine to Come. The ma.. v...e of 
he our.e has been in providing a ^ore solid con.-eptual fou.dat o, to dl - 
cu,s devtlopm nts in BEd programmes on the part M -h. rese. rche . U was 
ul! successful in co^unlcating Itself to the imnediat' clientele (th> 
less successLui i whole. Perhap'. thl> is not surprising 

'rrr::" gh^ r l :hrkr:d Ls ever been un^iertaken by a member of 
the college and where there are fears for the futur. of the inst Uut.on. 
1 further Um tntlon has be.n the lack of status lin the institution to 
tnnuen p oU y ormat on at its most sensitive sta,e,s. Going ..way from 
Jhe InstUutlon for the course meant missing a srrat gic opportunity -to be 
directly Involved. 

STUDENT F 

It is unlikely that I woul oe as 'involved' as I am without the experience 
of L MA course behind n, and certainly I feel that I have been able o 
°ppW rertai" general skill, acquired during the course. At one eve .1 
S , 0 a conference attended re Dlp.lE was effective ^" \ v 

thinking of the DlpHE coramlt'ee and 1 feel that the report would not h,.ve 
he.n Ineffectively produced without the observational skills acqu red on 
thc courl it another level 1 feel more adept at 'prob lem-ldent 1 f icat i o... 
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«.^dr!!*?i""" "I'hough it seems relatively Msy to per- 

suade colleagues to pcrceivf 'problcins' as 'probloins' u is less L*v 
promote action or risk. The ^Institution is'to c" ce ed « h ,ur La to 
risk disturbing the CNAA polytechnic negotiations. 'ReguUt ons" a ^ „ 
process of becoming „ore sel£-actualired than people. 
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